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■  A  radio  talk  "by  Morse  Sal is"bury,  Acting  Director  of  Information, 
broadcast  Tuesday.  May  3,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period, 
National  Farm  and  Eone  Hour,  by  90  stations  associated  vith  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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Now  a  quick  review  of  news  comingl  from  the  Department  o:fi  Agriculture 
in  the  past  twenty-four  hours-    News  f rojQl]maii5^$)aiii.ts--Qn-"the  map  —  news  for 
many  groups  of  citizens  whom  the  Congress  has  directed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  serve. 

Yesterday  I  reported  to  you  that  a  tract  of  10  thousand  acres  in  Connec- 
ticut, retired  from  farm  use  through  purchase  by  the  Government  and  turned 
into  a  forest  and  recreational  area,  was  going  to  be  managed  by  the  State  goversr 
ment  of  Connecticut.     Today  comes  a  report  from  across  the  continent  —  from 
the  State  of  Washington  —  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  management  of 
another  tract  of  land  bought  by  the  Government  through  the  former  Resettlement 
Administration,     This  one  contains  240  thousand  acres  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Washington  State  -  Pend  Oreille  and  Stevens  Counties.     From  now  on  this  land 
will  become  part  of  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest.    40  thousand  acres  of  it  will 
be  managed  by  the  Biological  Survey  as  a  unit  in  the  system  of  continental 
wildlife  refuges  that  Howard  Zahnizer  has  told  this  audience  about. 

Next,  news  of  animal  health  —  and  it's  important  to  human  health  too. 
We  have  reported  to  you  many  times  on  the  national  campaign  to  control  Bang's 
disease  of  cattle.    With  Federal  and  State  funds,  this  campaign  has  been 
carried  on  for  45  months.    At  the  end  of  April  the  veterinarians  in  charge 
were  able  to  announce  encouraging  progress.    Nearly  24  million  cattle  have 
been  tested.     One  in  every  sixteen  of  them  has  been  found  to  have  the  disease 
and  has  been  eliminated.     In  recent  months,  the  ratio  has  been  one  diseased 
animal  to  every  twenty-five  tested.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  drive  first 
started,  the  ratio  sometimes  ran  as  high  as  one  in  every  seven  tested.     It-  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  disease  is  being  greatly  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
cooperative  Federal  and  State  campaign.     But  the  veterinarians  carrying  on  the 
campaign  though  were  saddened  and  so  was  many  another  United  States  scientist 
by  the  fact  that  just  as  this  encouraging  announcement  of  progress  was  made,  a 
veterinary  scientist,  whose  research  led  in  making  it  possible  to  develop  a 
practical  control  campaign,  died  suddenly.    Yesterday  afternoon.  Dr.  John  M. 
Buck,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Federal  Animal  Disease  Station  at  the  National 
Research  Center,  passed  on.     He  was  a  leader  in  research  into  causes  and  cures 
for  Bang's  disease  as  well  as  on  many  other  maladies  of  domestic  animals.  He 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  his  official  duties  until  stricken  by  apoplexy  on 
Simday . 

Now  we  turn  to  economic  news  for  poultrymen.     April  is  the  time  of  year 
when  many  many  eggs  come  to  market,  and  comparatively  few  birds  are  sold  for 
meat.     This  past  month  was  no  exception  to  the  usual  rule.    April  is  a  month 
too  when  scores  of  thousands  of  cases  of  eggs  go  into  storage.    But  this  year 
fewer  cases  than  last  year  were  put  away  by  the  men  who  take  the  risk  of  storing 
eggs.    That  means  there  will  be  fewer  eggs  coming  out  of  storage  next  winter 
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to  nake  up  the  supply  for  cpnsuners  during  the  seas.on  of  short  production  "by 
farm' and  commeTcial  flocks.     There  will  te  more  pullets  and  hens  laying  eggs 
next- winter  than  this"  past  v/inter,  if  you  can  go.  by  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mercial hatcheries  have  turned  out  aboiit  10  percent  more  chicks  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  than  in  the  same  months  of  1937. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Morse  SalislDury,  Assistant  Director  of  ■Ihfbfma?      ,   ..  _ 
Department  of  Agriculture  "broadcast  Monday,  May  16,  in  the  Dep^rtmerift  i  eriod  of 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  "by  the  National  Broadcasting  Codpany  arjd  a  net 
v/ork  of  90  associated  radio  stations. 
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First,  I'-re'll  have  a  look  at  the  recent 
justment  and  marketing  programs  administered  f oi^fsrmi3"rff°Dy '  thfe"  'Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration.    Most  of  the  actions  taken  last  week  related  to  the 
marketing  programs  for  the  producers  of  early  fruits  and  vogotalDlos, 

It  TDccomes  apparent  nov;  that  some  of  the  early  crops  will  "be  very  heavy 
and  that  cooperative  action  must  "be  taken  to  enable  growers  to  market  them  in  an 
orderly  way.    This  is  true  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  Gulf  States.    The  growers 
there  voted  9  to  1  for  a  marketing  agreement  program.     It  ha-s  "been  put  into  ef- 
fect.   Went  into  effect  last  Thu^rsday,  as  a  matter  of  fact.    The  program  is  tased 
upon  sending  to  market  only  potatoes  of  good  quality. -and  size.     It  should  henefit 
consumers  as  well  as  producers. 

Going  along  v;ith  this  marketing  agreement  program  will  be  a  program  of 
"buying  surplus  early  potatoes  for  relief  distribution.    This  program  will  go  ^ahead 
fron  now  until  the  end  of  June,  . 

Early  cabbage  is  another  crop  in  considerable  surplus.    To  help  in  orderly 
marketing  of  this  truck  crop,  the  Federal  Surplus  Connodities  Corporation  since 
April  has  been  buying  surplus  cabbage  for  relief  distribution.    About  11  thousand 
tons  have  been  bought  so  far.     The  buying  was  done  in  7  States. 

These  purchase  programs  as  Messrs.  Tolley,  Stedman,  TJilcox,  Albin  and  other 
AAA  and  FSCC  officers  v;ho  have  spoken  v;ith  you  have  often  repeated  —  these  pur- 
chase programs  benefit  needy  people  by  making  available  to  them  foods  they  would 
not  otherwise  have,  they  benefit  other  consumers  by  placing  a  better  quality  of 
product  in  the  regiilar  market  channels.    They  benefit  producers  by  bringing  about 
orderly  marketing  of  large  crops.     The  food  that  goes  on  the  commercial  market  is 
ample  to  take  care  of  connercial  demand  and  assure  consumers  of  a  full  supply  at 
reasonable  prices, 

Now  let's  look  at  some  of  the  farm  business  news  coming  from  the  economists 
whose  job  it  is  to  find  facts  and  report  to  farmers  and  other  citizens.    For  10 
years  nov;  we  have  been  sending  you  in  May  a  report  on  the  trend  in  farm  real  es- 
tate values  compiled  by  the  people  in  the  B,A,E.     This  year's  report  came  out 
Friday.     It  shows  that  for  the  country  as  a  v;holc  farm  land  values  stood  still 
last  year.     They  neither  increased  nor  decreased.     This  is  the  first  year  since 
1933  that  the  average  value  per  acre  of  farm  real  estate  kas  not  been  higher  than 
the  year  before. 

Another  report  --  just  out  this  morning  places  the  mortgage  debt  of  farmers 
at  over  7  billion  dollars  on  January  1,  1937.    But  that  was  2  billion  dollars 
less  than  on  January  1,  1930,  the  all  time  peak. 
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Cheering  news  for  groiVers  of  fruits  that  are  exported  comes  from  the  men 
who  watch  foreign  markets  for  American  farm  products,    News  with  a  taint  of  "It's 
an  ill  v/ind,  and  so  on  and  so  on."    European  fruit  growers  suffered  a  disaster  in 
April.     Searing  frosts  hit  their  orchards.    The  European  crops  will  "be  short. 
Yi/hich  means  prospectively  "better  demand  for  American  fruit. 

But  watch  a  little  "bit  out,  say  the  market  men.    The  same  thing  happened 
in  1935.    And  the  expected  "better  market  didn't  come  a'bout  as  fruit  growers  had 
hoped.     The  reason  was  lack  of  orderly  shipping.    The  foreign  trade  experts  of  the 
B.A.E.  point  out  the  wisdom  of  profiting  from  the  experience  of  1935-36. 

Just  a  note  a'bout  another  of  those  moves  to  dispose  permanently  of  the 
pu"blic  land  "bought  under  the  old  su"bmarginal  land  program  of  the  E.E.R.A.  and  the 
Resettlement  Administration.     I''ve  told  you  how  10  thousand  acres  in  Connecticut 
went  into  a  recreation  ground;  hoT7  sdveral  score  of  thousands  of  acres  in 
Washington  State  went  into  a  hational  forest.    Nov/  comes  announcement  that  nearly 
90  thousand  acres  in  Ala"bama  are  going  into  the  Talledaga  National  Forest, 

A  quick  look  at  the  insect  war  front.     This  is  going  to  "be  a  fairly  had 
grasshopper  year  unless  the  xveather  discourages  'em.  '  But  you  can't  depend  on  that. 
So  funds  have  "been  made  availa"ble  hy  the  Congress,  and"  farmers  and  entomologists 
have  organized  to  fight  'em.     They're  ready,  they  said  last  Saturday.    And  it's 
ahout  time.    Hoppers  are  alread-j  "beginning  to  hatch  in  the  more  southerly  of  the 
24  nidvi/ostern  and  far  western  States  where  they  threaten  this  year.    They  ivill  "be 
welcomed  "by  a  fine  "breakfast  of  poison  "bait,  and  we  hope  it  lays  'em  stiff.  Eive 
thousand  "bait  spreaders  are  on  hand  now  and  more  are  "being  made.    The  "bait  is 
ready  to  ship  to  the  points  where  it  is  needed. 

Success  in  killing  off  the  hoppers  depends  on  cooperation  of  farmers.  They 
must  "be  prompt  in  reporting  their  o"bservations  on  grasshopper  development  to  their 
to^vnship  grasshopiDcr  control  leader.    Time  is  the  most  important  thing.  Unless 
the  "bait  is  spread  over  the  young  hoppers'  feeding  grounds  at  exactly  the  right 
time  too  many  will  miss  their  hail  and  farewell  "breakfast  and  move  on  to  suc- 
cessive meals  on  young,  green  crops  in  the  fields. 
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A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Assi sifaiii-Jlixaaii2^^ 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  broadcast  Friday,  May  20,  1938,   in  the 
Eepartment  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Korae  Hour  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  90  associated  radio  stations, 
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Secretary  Wallace  announced  today  that  there  will  be  NO  marketing 
quota  on  the  1938  wheat  crop. 

The  supply  of  wheat  is  large  enough  for  a  marketing  quota,  under 
the  terms  of  the  new  farm  act,  but  the  law  says  there  shall  be  no  marketing 
quota  on  the  1938  crop  unless  the  government  makes  parity  payments  on  wheat. 
No  funds  are  available  for  paritj''  payments,  and  May  15th  was  the  last  date 
on  which  the  quota  could  be  proclaimed. 


Eear  of  the  tick  that  carries  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  in  the 
East  need  not  keep  people  indoors  this  summer.     The  tick's  principal  danger 
lies  in  its  bite.    Bites  can.  be  avoided  by  a  few  simple  precautions,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  E.  C.  Bishopp  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
U. S,  Department  of  Agriculture.     At  the  same  time,  Doctor  Bishopp  emphasizes, 
failure  to  take  these  precaxitions  may  have  serious  consequences.     The  Sast 
has  an  unusually  large  number  of  common  dog,  or  wood,  ticks  this  year — some 
being  reported  for  the  first  time  from  vacant  city  lots.     Even  though  only 
one  in  several  hundred  of  these  ticks  may  carry  the  fever  virus,   that  one 
tick,  which  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  rest,  is  an  agent  of  death. 
No  cure  for  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  is  known.     Its  mortality  rate  is 
one  out  of  every  five  persons  infected. 
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A  radio  tal.k  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Information, 
"broadcast  Monday,  May  23,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period, 
National  Jarni  ,?jid  Home  HQ-or,  by  90  stations  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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This  morning  as  I  organized  the  news  reports  from  the  Department  of 
Agric\ilture  for  the  past  few  days  to  summarize  them  for  you,  I  found,  as 
usual,  a  number  of  announcements  of  actions  taken  by  the  federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation.    And  one  announcement  brought  vividly  to  my  mind 
a  cartoon  on  one  of  the  editorial  review  pages  of  a  Yfeshington  Sunday  newspaper 
that  I  read  yesterday. 

The  cartoon  dealt  with  the  modern  paradox  that  puzzles  and  grieves 
all  of  us  —  the  paradox  inherent  in  two  facts  i    First,  fe.rmers  are  often 
in  trouble  because  they  have  turned  out  large  supplies  of  their  products  and 
can't  exchange  them  for  enough  of  the  products  of  city  men^s  labor  to  live 
at  the  tra.ditione.l  Anerican  standard;  second,  at  the  same  time  this  distress 
exists  on  the  farms,  stai'vation  may  threaten  in  the  cities  where  workers  can 
not  get  jobs  partly  because  the  factories  that  turn  out  goods  wanted  by  the 
farmers  have  shut  down. 


Secretary  Wallace,  Mr.  Tolley,  Mr.  Stodnan  and  others  have  repeatedly 
explained  to  this  audience  that  the  activititjs  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  are  ejnong  the  means  employed  to  try  to  resolve  this 
modern  paradox.     The  Corporation  buys  farm  surpluses  e.nd.  turns  them  over  to 
relief  agencies  in  the  States  for  distribution  to  the  needy  who  aren't  able 
to  btiy  them  in  the  ordinary  process  of  trade  because  they  don't  have 
remuner at  ive  emp loyment . 

Well,  the  news  s.nnouncement  that  brought  to  mind  the  cartoon  in  the 
Sunday  paper  caine  from  the  Triple  A  last  Friday  after  I  spoke  with  you  in 
the  Farm  and  Home  Hour.    It  was  announced  Friday  afternoon  that  the  FSCC 
is  buying  flour  for  emergency  relief  distribution  in  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
and  Toledo.     The  relief  authorities  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  asked  that  this  be 
done.     So  the  Corporation  immediately  went  into  the  market  to  buy  ten 
thousand  barrels  of  flour.    By  Friday  evening  more  than  seven  thousand  barrels 
had  been  bought. 

A  couple  of  days  before  that  there  was  another  announcement  from  the 
FSCC  giving  a  prime  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  this  program  operates 
to  bridge  the  gap  in  our  distribution  system  which  has  the  paradoxical  effect 
of  bringing  starvation  in  cities  while  abundance  on  the  farms  compounds 
economic  disa-ster.    Milk  production  has  been  going  up  and  up  this  spring. 
The  ordinary  channels  of  trade  won't  take  this  increa,sed  production  and  pay 
a  remunerative  price  to  farmers.     Nevertheless,  obviously  the  production 
should  be  made  ava.ilable  in  all  its  richness  of  body  b-uilding  food  elements 
to  the  children  who  so  badly  need  it  in  order  to  grow  into  healthy  cxitizens. 
Into  this  gap  the  FSCC  stepped  and  invited  bids  for  eight  million  pounds  of 
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dry  skim  milk  powder.     Doctor  Stanley  told  you  some  years  "babk  what  a 
"boon  to  national  health  might  come  from  the  then  new  process  of  turning  surplus 
milk  at  the  period  of  peak  production  into  a  powder  that  can  he  preserved 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  rete:.ins  the  mineral  and  protein  elements  in  skim 
milk.    The  dry  skim  milk  hought  "by  the  ISGG  at  the  hid-letting  on  Tuesday 
next  will  he  in  addition  to  the  eight  million  pounds  already  "bought  in 
March  and  April.     All  of  it  v/ill  go  to  needy  people  through  State  relief 
agencies. 

Now,  let's  go  over  to  some  of  the  scientific  news  coining  from  the 
Dep8,rtment  laboratories  and  experiment  stations.     The  results  of  yea.rs  of 
experimentation  of  interest  to  stockmen  in  mountain  States  of  the  West  were 
announced  last  week.    One  group  of  foresters  have  "been  prohihg^    into  the 
problem  of  how  to  increase  the  grazing  capacity  of  deteriorated  oak  hrush 
ranges  in  central  Utah.    They  ha.ve  found  that  it  can  he  done.    After  seven 
years  of  studying  and  experimenting  they  concluded  that  by  using  crested 
wheat  grass,  smooth  hrome  grass,  and  mountain  hrome  grass  e-t  any  elevation, 
and  slender  wheat  grass  at  around  seven  thousand  foct  only,  you  ca-n  reseed  the 
ranges  a2id  eventually  increa.se  the  grazing  capacity  from  three  to  nine  times. 

You  people  listening  in  the  audience  of-KLO  and  KOA  who  would  he 
interested  in  aow  to  do  it  can  find  out  from  the  publication  reporting  the 
experimental  results.     This  is  Circular  458.     Its  title  is  "Artificial 
Reseeding  on  Oak  Brush  E(j,nges  in  Central  Utah."    Any  one  who  wants  it  can 
get  it  for  ten  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Another  report  came  out  last  week  that  v^ill  he  of  interest  to  you 
people  in  southern  Idaho  —  the  people  in  the  audience  of  KIDO  and  KSiil . 
At  the  central,  mountain  forest  ajid  range  experiment  station,  men  have  heen 
working  to  develop  practical  ways  of  bringing  herds  and  flocks  —  and  the 
range  —  through  years  of  bad  weather  with  a  minimum  of  damage.    From  year  to 
yea.r  on  the  mountain  ranges  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  date  when  the 
grass  starts  to  grov;  in  the  spring  and  also  in  the  amount  of  feed  produced 
per  yea.r.    This  is  a  fact.     You  can't  change  it.     So  in  order  to  get  along 
under  such  conditions  you  have  to  manage  your  grazing.     The  range  experiment 
station  men  have  figured  out  that  one  thing  necessary  is  to  practice  rotation 
spring  grazing  —  Delay  grazing  until  the  grass  stands  at  least  two  inches 
high;  then  graze  only  about  one-third  of  the  bunch  grass  forage  up  to  the  time 
when  the  bunch  grass  begizis  to  cure;  then  stop  grazing  the  bunch  grass;  and 
over  the  grazing  season  as  a  whole  in  the  avera-ge  yea,r,  take  only  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  growth  of  all  forage  gre.sses. 

There  is  a  lot  of  other  practical  information  in  the  report  on  this 
study  which  is  contained  in  Technical  Bulletin  110.  600,   "The  Influence  ,  of 
Climate  and  Grazing  on  Spring-J'all  Sheep  Ranges  in  Southern  Idaho.'"  Any 
one  who  virishes  the  report  may  get  it  for  ten  cents  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  'Government  Printing  Office,  'Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  radio  talk  Toy  Morse  SalisMry,  Assistant  Director  of  Information, 
TDroadcast  Wednesday,  June  1,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period 
of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  "by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
a  network  of  SO  associated  radio  stations. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  late  yesterday  announced 
that,  in  line  with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  remanding  the  Kansas  City 
Stockyards  rate  case  to  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Kansas  City, 
immediate  steps  are  heing  taken  to  reopen  the  case.     The  Court  upheld  the 
Government's  contention  that  the  question  of  who  is  entitled  to  the  $700,000 
of  impounded  money  is  still  undetermined. 

At  the  earliest  opportunity  a  move  will  he  made  "by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  District  Court  making  certain  if  possible  that  HO  distri- 
hution  of  the  $700,000  impounded  in  the  District  Court  he  made  pending  a  re- 
hearing of  the  case  by  the  Department  and  the  issuance  of  a  new  rate  order 
which  will  determine  whether  the  money  helongs  to  the  farmers  or  commission 
men  and  their  attorneys. 

Secretary  Wallace  made  the  following  statement  ahout  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court' s  decision;  -  -  ...  - 

"The  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  the  Government's  petition  for  rehearing 
in  the  Kansas  City  stockyards  rate  case  represents  a  highly  important  victory 
for  the  Government. 

"The  rehearing  was  sought  hy  the  Solicitor  General  on  two  grounds.  The 
Court  repeats  its  previous  involved  reasoning,  which  "both  the  farmers  and  the 
livestock  commission  men  will  find  difficult  to  follow,  and  rejects  the 
Government's  first  contention  that  the  Court  reversed  itself  in  its  two  decisio 
in  the  case.     The  Court,  however,  has  upheld  the  second  contention  that  the 
question  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  the  $700,000  impounded  in  the  District  Court 
at  Kansas  City  remains  undetermined.    While  the  Court  refused  to  hear  further 
argument  on  this  question  itself,  it  remanded  the  case  to  the  District  Court 
with  instriiictions  to  decide  all  the  matters  of  substance  and  procedure  which 
are  involved, 

"The  effect  of  the  decision,   if  followed  as  a  precedent,  will  he  to 
establish  the  principle  that  persons  or  corporations  cannot  obtain  for  them- 
selves immunity  from  rates  fixed  by  a  duly-authorized  administrative  agency 
merely  by  convincing  the  courts  that  the  agency  has  made  a  mistake  in  pro- 
cedure, 

"As  applied  to  the  present  case,   the  decision  means  that  the  $700,000 
now  impounded,  in  the  District  Court  ^vill  not  be  paid  over  to  the  livestock 
commission  nen  and  their  attorneys  without  a  determination  that  the  excess 


( over) 


charges  which  the  fund-  'i6pre-sents  wore  .-.reasonable  and-  -proper.     This  determina- 
tion in  all  probalDilltj^;  will  he  made  :hy  means  of  a  rehearing  hy  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in 'dciGordance  with-the  procedure  now  required  hoth  hy  the  De- 
partment and  hy  the  Court — with  further;  review  on  the  merits,  if  need  be,  hy 
the  District  Court, 

"IThile  I  regret  that  after  five  years  of  litigation  the  Court  has  not  yet 
seen  fit  to  make  a  decision  upon  the  rights  of; the  matter,.  I  an  deeply  gratified 
that  the  \7ay  has  "been  lef-t  open  for  a  decision  .on  the  merits  eventu£'-lly  to  te 
made. "  ■  '    . :   ^ "  r  ■■')  .-    .  ; 

Secretary  ifallacc'  also^'  said  he  .was  loleased  that;  the  Court  upheld  the 
rates  established  "by  the  Department  in  the  Denver  stockyards  rate  case. 
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A  radio  talk       Morse  Salisbury,  Office  of  Information,  "broadcasts 
Monday,  June  6,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period.  National 
Farm  and  .Home  Hour,  by  90  stations  associated  vdth  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company. 
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Secretary  Hehry  A.  Wallace  Friday  announced  that  in  view  of  the 
existing  surpluses  of  many  farm  commodities  he  has  requested  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to  cooperate  with 
the  state  and  local  relief  organizations  and  similar  agencies  in  determin- 
ing the  extent  of  unfilled  need  for  food  and  clothing  among  people  on 
relief. 

In  making  his  announcement.  Secretary  Wallace  issued  the  following 
statement.     (I  quote) 

"Twin  disasters  occurring  within  the  last  few  months  have  caused 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  once  more  an  emergency  action 
program  under  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt* 

"One  disaster,  due  to  man's  failure  to  regulate  his  own  affairs 
wisely,  is  the  shutdown  or  part-time  operation  of  factories.    The-  other 
disaster,  due  in  part  to  the  "bounty  of  nat\ire,  is  the  fall  in  farm  prices 
and  farm  income  under  the  weight  of  huge  siirpluses. 

"And  once  inore  the  fa,ctory  shutdowns  and  the  farm  surpluses  have 
"brought  to  thousands  of  families  the  danger  of  going  hungry  in  a  land  of 
plenty. 

"The  threat  em"bodied  in  this  grim  paradox  is  the  challenge  which 
faces  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  at  this  time.    We  know 
that  this  challenge  will  "be  accepted  "because  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  and  its  predecessor,  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation, 
have  for  more  than  four  years  "been  doing  a  great  deal  to  bridge  the  gap 
"between  plenty  and  want  "by  direct  action.    A  great  variety  of  surplus  farm 
commodities  has  "been  purchased  by  the  F.S.C.C.  and  distributed  to  families 
of  the  "unemployed. 

"To  a  considerable  extent  the  problem  is  already  being  met.  But, 
as  the  farmers  go  ahead  with  their  new  AAA  farm  program  to  control  the 
overflow  from  their  Ever  Normal  Granary,  they  want  to  be  sure  first  of 
all  that  every  family  in  the  United  States  has  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear. 
Therefore  I  am  asking  the  executive  committee  of  the  F.S.C.C.  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  situation  in  each  of  the  48  states  to  determine 
whether  additional  supplies  of  farm  commodities  beyond  those  now  being 
consumed  are  needed  to  keep  the  families  of  unemployed  workers  adequately 
nourished  and  adequately  clothed.     This  information,  I  understand,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  State  relief  organizations  and  similar  agencies  which 
are  already  being  supplied  with  surplus  farm  commodities  by  the  F.S.C.C. 
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"As  in  the  past,  I  suggest  that  the  needs  "he  expressed  in 'terms  of 
commodities  of  which  great  amounts  are  readily  available.  ,  This  should  he 
done  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  in  order  that  surplus  "buying  operations 
may  he  of  the  greatest  help  to  farmers.  We  should  continue  to  place  most 
emphasis  on  supplies  that  are  not  highly  processed  or  packed  in  expensive 
containers,  but  rather  are  available  in  the  most  economical  form* 

"It  is  especially  important  to  see  that  families  of  the  unemployed 
are  adequately  supplied  with  the  fruit,  vegetables,  and  poultry  and  dairy 
products  that  are  high  in  protective  vitamins  and  mineral  elements. 

"The  operations  of  the  F.S.C.C  cannot  be  considered  as  in  any  sense  a 
complete  or  permanent  answer  to  the  maladjustments  in  which  farms  and  factories 
are  caught.    Even  when  we  are  sure  that  every  family  is  adequately  fed  and 
clothed,  a  balanced  faming  program  together  with  a  program  to  improve  market- 
ing conditions  will  still  be  necessary  to  protect  farmers'  income  and  their 
soil  and  to  keep  them  in  the  commercial  market  for  manufactured  goods 
produced  by  city  workers.    Furthermore,  industrial  recovery  measures  such  as 
those  now  projected  are  needed  to  bolster  up  city  workers'  incomes  and  keep 
them  in  the  commercial  market  for  the  farmers'  commodities.    But,  supplement- 
ing these  more  fundamental  measures,  and  pending  the  return  of  normal  busi- 
ness conditions,  some  additional  program  of  the  F.S.C.C.  appears  to  be 
needed. 

"Naturally  operations  of  the  kind  I  am  describing  would  fail  in  their 
effect  if  surplus  commodities  supplied  directly  by  the  F.S.C.C.  merely 
replaced  amounts  of  food  and  clothing  that  otherwise  would  be  purchased  for 
cash  from  the  regular  \iiolesale  and  retail  trade.    Such  operations,  by 
dislocating  private  business,  would  retard  instead  of  hasten  recovery.  We 
must  be  sure  that  any  surplus  commodities  supplied  to  families  on  relief 
are  insofar  as  possible  a  net  addition  to  the  amounts  already  being  consumed 
and  do  not  handicap  the  functioning  of  the  regular  commercial  system. 

"Also,  we  must  be  sure  that  these  operations  do  not  result  in  a  shift- 
ing of  the  relief  burden  from  State  and  local  agencies  that  can  carry  their 
share  of  the  load  to  the  already-heavily-burdened  Federal  government.  The 
distribution  of  these  farm  commodities  is  not  in  ai^  sense  a  substitute  for 
the  activities  of  State  and  local  agencies  in  providing  direct  relief  for 
un employables. 

"Keeping  these  various  considerations  in  mind,  I  believe  we  can  make 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  even  more  useful  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.    I  am  confident  that  farmers  and 
city  people,  no  matter  how  strongly  they  may  deplore  the  fact  of  industrial 
scarcity  brought  about  by  closed  factories  and  workless  days,  will  just  as 
strongly  approve  relentless  warfare  against  scarcity  in  the  food  and  fiber 
products  of  the  farm."        (That  ends  Secretary  Wallace's  statement) 


#  #  # 
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A  radio  conversation  among  Harold  C.  Albin  and  James  Brickett, 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  and  Wallace  Ka.dderly,  Radio 
Service,  broadcast  Tuesday,  June  7,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  90  stations  associated 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— oOo— 

KADDEELY: 

Last  week  Secretary  Wallace  announced  that  in  view  of  the  surpluses 
in  many  farm  commodities  he  had  asked  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  to  cooperate  with  relief  organizations  in  determining  the 
extent  of  unfilled  needs  for  food  and  clothing  among  the  needy.  The 
Corporation  is  a  part  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
Today  we  have  with  us  Harold  Albin  and  Jim  Brickett  of  the  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  vtio  will  tell  us  just  what  that  means  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  farmers  and  the  people  on  relief.    Mr.  Albin,  you  help  out 
with  FSCC's  buying.    Just  wiiat  does  this  new  policy,  or  rather  expansion 
of  your  present  operations,  mean  from  your  viewpoint. 

ALBIN: 

Before  I  go  into  that,  Wallace,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  isn't 
a  new  policy.    As  you  said,  it  is  an  enlargement  of  our  present  policy. 
We'll  continue  to  think  first  of  farm  surpluses  and  farmer  needs. 

KADDERLY: 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  Secretary  pointed  out  that  expanded 
buying  by  the  Corporation  did  not  mean  that  the  3-overnment  was  taking  on 
additional  relief  burdens. 

ALBIN: 

That's  right.     While  it  will  help  the  needy,  the  distribution  of  the 
commodities  purchased  by  the  Corporation  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
relief  work  of  the  State  or  local  agencies. 

KADDEELY: 

Well  now,  Harold,  lot's  get  back  to  my  original  question.    Just  what 
does  the  expansion  of  your  present  program  mean? 

ALBIN: 

I'm  not  trying  to  dodge  that  question,  Wallace,  but  I'm  going  to  let 
Jim  Brickett  here  tell  about  the  distribution  of  the  commodities  we  buy, 
I'll  talk  about  our  buying  for  that's  my  job  and  the  one  I  know  best. 

KADDERLY: 

That's  all  right,  Harold,  just  go  ahead. 

AIBIN: 

Well,  in  the  future  we'll  be  able  to  give  farmers  help  that  we 
haven't  always  been  a-ole  to  give  them  in  the  past. 

(over) 
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KADDERLY: 

You'll  have  more  money  avail  aole? 

ALBlll:  { 
¥.0,  we  won't  have  more  money  available.     Hiree  years  ago,  as,  you  will  J*, 
rememher,  Congress  set  aside  30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts  to  help 
in  the  disposal  of  farm  surpluses.     We've  had  most  of  'that  money  available 
every  year.     Instead  of  more  money,  I'd  say  we  had  more  experience 
available,  and  more  material  to  work  with. 

KADDEELY: 

More  experience  available?    More  material — Harold,  I  don't  quite 
follow  you» 

ALBIN: 

Well,  experience  dating  back  to  1933  has  taught  us  that  the  purchase 
and  removal  from  the  market  of  a  temporary  glut — a  seasonal  glut  frequent  in 
fruits  and  vegetables — helps  almost  everybody  concerned.    We've  bought  beans, 
peas,  butter,  eggs,  prunes,  oranges,  potatoes,  grapefruit,  and  quite  a 
few  other  things  and  we've  learned  what  to  do  and  ■what  not  to  do.  Slowly 
but  steadily,  over  a  period  of  five  years,  we  have  expanded  these  programs* 

KADDE2LY: 

Q,uite  a  few  of  us  are  familiar  ;vith  the  theory  of  these  purchase 
prograraSf  Harold,  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  it.    But  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  our  listeners,  maybe  you'd  better  tell  us  just  a  little'bit  more 
about  vha.t  you're  trying  to  do. 

ALBIN: 

All  right.     Sometimes  a  comparatively  small  surplus  in  some  crops — 
fruits. and  vegetables  for  the  most  part — makes  a  mighty  big  dent  in  price. 
The  Corporation  steps  in  to  try  to  prevent  that  surplus  from  causing  loss  to 
the  farmer  and  waste  of  the  commodity  itself.     We  turn  over  \iiat  we  buy  for 
relief.    We  try  to  make  an  abundance  of  food  a.  blessing  instead  of  a  curse. 

KADDERLY: 

I  think  that  explains  it  quite  nicely,  Harold,  but  I  still  don't  / 
understahd  your  remark  about  having  more  material  to  work  with.    Now,  do  you 
mean  that — - 

ALBIN: 

Just  this.    We  had  record  droughts,  in  1934  and  193S-  and  these  dry 
spells  reduced  supplies  in  quite  a  few  commodities  to  the  point  mere  there 
just  wasn't  any  b\irdensome  surplus.    We  had  big  crops  last  year — and  it  looks 
like  we're  going  to  have  them  again  this  yea,r.     We're  going  to  have  more  ^ 
surpluses  to  dispose  of.    That's  what  I  mean  by  more  material  to  work  with. 

KADDERLY: 

You  say  you're  going  to  have  more  surpluses  to  handle,  Harold.  How 
much  have  you  been  spending  yearly  on  these  surplus  removal  programs? 

ALB IN: 

An  average  of  about  $20,000,000  every  year  for  the  past  throe  years. 
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We've  been  turning  quite  a  bit  back  to  the  Treasury.    But  fori  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1938,  we  mil  have  spent  almost  $45,000,000  and  wo  figure 
that  we'll  have  about  $70,000,000  available  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1939, 

lODDEELY: 

Thank  you,  Harold.    Now,  Jim,  it's  your  turn  to  do  some  talking. 
Wnat  do  you  do  with  the  beans,  peas,  prunes,  apples,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
and  other  things  that  you  buy? 

BRICKETT: 

We  t\arn  them  over  to  the  State  relief  agencies  and  they  distribute 
them  to  the  people  on  relief. 

KADDERLY: 

Jim,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  that  sounded  like  an  answer  out  of  the  book. 
There's  more  to  it  than  that.    How  about  this  survey  of  unfilled  needs  that 
the  Secretary  spoke  about  in  his  statement? 

BRICKETT: 

Well,  expanded  buying  means  that  we'll  have  more  food  to  distribute. 
In  the  past,  we  haven'-t  always  been  able  to  furnish  the  State  organizations 
what  they  wanted.     Vfe'll  be  able  to  give  them  more  in  the  future,  but 
first  we've  got  to  find  out  what  they  need. 

KADDERLY: 

Jim,  I've  always  been  curious  about  the  way  you  got  this  food  to  the 
people  on  relief.    You  don't  actually  distribute  it  in  the  States  and  locali- 
ties, do  you? 

BRICKETT: 

No,  the  State  and  local  relief  organizations  do  that.    T/Ye  tell  the 
State  relief  organizations  vhat  we  have.    They  tell  us  what  they  need.  Vte 
ship  it  to  the  States  and  localities  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand. 

KADDERLY: 

Do  you  ship  food  direct  to  the  counties  and  cities,  or  do  you  ship  to  a 
central  point  and  let  the  State  handle  it  from  there? 

BRICKETT: 

Generally  speaking,  we  ship  to  the  place  where  the  food  actually  is 
to  be  distributed.     For  example,  the  State  relief  organization  asks  us  to 
ship  a  certain  quantity  of  food  to  Smithburg  or  some  other  burg  and  we  carry 
out  that  request. 

KADDERLY: 

Then  they  distribute  it  as  they  see  fit. 
BRICKETT: 

Not  as  they  see  fit.    The  State  and  local  organizations  agree  that 
they'll  only  distribute  so  much  per  weoK  per  family.    You  can  see  the  reason 
for  that.     Otherwise  we'd  have  isfaat  Harold  calls  a  temporary  glut  and  there'd 
be  waste  one  day  and  scarcity  the  next. 


KADDEELY: 

Didn't  I  read  something  in  the  paper  the  other  day  about  children 
having  so  many  of  your  oranges  that  they  were  playing  "basehall  v/ith  them? 

BRICKETT: 

Yes,  you  did,  but  I  think  the  report,  like  the  proverbial  story  of 
Mark  Twain's  death,  was  a  bit  exaggerated.    V/e  tum  over  millions  of  pounds 
of  foodstuffs  to  the  States.    Mistakes  are  made  but  they  are  few  and  far 
between  in  view  of  the  tremendous  task  involved.     On  the  vdiole,  I  think 
the  States  are  doing  a  good  job.    And  for  one  case  tihere  children  in  a 
needy  family  get  too  much  for  a  day  or  two,  there  are  many  more  cases  where 
they  get  too  little  simply  because  there  isn't  enough  to  go  around.  We 
hope  this  expanded  program  will  help  remecQf  that  situation. 

I{ADDEHLY: 

Everybody  hopes  so,  Jim.    But  let's  go  on  to  another  phase  of  this 
question.    Doesn't  this  distribution  compete  with  retail  groceries,  or 
;±LOlesale  groceries  too  for  that  matter? 

BRICKETT: 

Fo,  it  doesn't  compete  with  them.     The  food  we  help  distribute  is  in 
addition  to  the  regular  purchases  of  the  necd^^  families.     In  other  words, 
if  we  didn't  give  it  to  them,  they  wouldn't  get  it. 

KADDERLY: 

Didn't  I  hear  someone  say  that  grocery  stores  help  out  in  the 
distribution  of  the  food? 

BRICKETT: 

You  did.    About  sixteen  thousand  groceries  all  over  the  country  are 

distribution  centers.  They  figure  it's  good  business  and  that  the  people 

vdao  come  there  for  the  food  will  buy  other  things  and  will  buy  more  when 
they  get  regular  jobs.     'The  only  complaints  we've  had  have  been  from  grocery 

store  keepers  yiao  were  not  cooperating  in  the  distribution  of  food  to  the 
people  on  relief. 

KADDERLY: 

Well,  Jim — I  think  you  and  Harold  have  given  us  a  pretty  good  picture 
of  what  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  is  doing — and  what 
it  vdll  do  on  a  larger  scale  under  the  expanded  program  which  is  just  now 
being  started. 

Friends,  you' ve  just  heard  from  Harold  Albin  and  Jim  Brickett,  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 
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A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Information, 
broadcast  Wednesday,  June  8,  1938,   in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period, 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  90  stations  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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First  bit  of  news  today  —  an  announcement  issued  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  the  East  Central  Division  of  the  AAA.    W.  G.  Finn,  Director  of  the 
Division,  announced  that  farmers  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  who  are  considering  taking 
part  in  the  conservation  phase  of  the  1938  farm  program  should  complete  their 
work  sheets  and  submit  them  to  local  county  offices  not  later  than  June  18. 

Next,  news  about  that  perennial  item  —  the  weather.    A  couple  of 
hours  ago  the  Weather  Bureau  issued  here  the  regular  weekly  report  telling 
how  the  weather  had  affected  the  growth  of  crops  and  farm  work  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.     Telegraphic  reports  from  every  State,   summed  up,  reveal 
that  the  past  seven  days  have  seen  good  growing  weather  in  most  parts  of  the 
country. 

It's  true  that  on  one  or  two  nights  last  week  there  were  some  frosts 
in  the  northeastern  States;  that  fields  are  still  too  wet  for  farming  in 
some  Corn  Belt  States;  and  that  severe  drought  continues  in  the  southwest, 
especially  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.     Rain  is  also  needed  in  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  but  elsewhere  the  we8,ther  favored  crops  and  farm  work. 

Along  with  the  weekly  weather  report  the  meteorologists  issued  today 
a  general  review  of  weather  conditions  during  the  three  spring  months. 
Conditions  this  year  are  in  striking  contrast  to  those  last  year.     In  the 
spring  of  1937  not  enough  rain  fell  in  many  sections.     The  Great  Plains  were 
especially  dry.     But  during  the  spring  season  this  year  there  have  been 
heavy  rains  over  nearly  the  entire  country.     Exceptions  are  some  places 
along  the  southern  border,  in  the  extreme  northeast,  and  in  the  far  northwest. 
Over  the  Great  Plains  area  droughts  have  been  frea^uent  for  a  good  many  years. 
The  rainfall  this  spring  was  some  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  last  spring. 

Weather  conditions  always  play  a  considerable  part  in  determining  how 
great  losses  of  plants  and  animals  will  be  caused  by  insects  and  plant  dis- 
eases.    The  weather  this  year,   so  say  the  entomologists,  has  favored  the 
screwworm,  a  serious  pest  of  livestock,  in  several  sections.     The  scientists 
warn  stockmen  in  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Oklahoma,  to 
watch  out  for  serious  outbreaks  of  the  screwv/orm.     The  trouble  nay  be  worse 
than  it  was  in  1935,  especially  in  Texas  and  Arizona.     There  may  also  be 
screwworm  outbreaks  in  Kansas,  Illinois,   Iowa,  and  Indiana. 

Under  pressure  of  the  emergency  caused  by  heavy  screwwormi  attacks 
in  the  past  few  years,  the  insect  fighters  have  developed  new  and  more 
efficient  methods  of  combatting  the  pests.     I  can't  give  you  by  radio  the 
precise  directions  for  using  these  methods.    However,  those  who  need  to  use 
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them  can  get  the  information  from  the  entomologists  at  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  or  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Other  insects  that  have  "been  favored  by  weather  conditions  include 
the  "boll  weevil  and  the  leaf  worm  of  cotton.     The  infestation  of  the  weevil 
is  spotted  this  year.     Hov/ever,  in  most  sections  enough  weevils  came  through 
the  mild  winter  to  produce  a  heavy  infestation  if  the  weather  remains  favor- 
able to  then,    ilnd  the  cotton  crop  generally  is  late  this  year  because  of 
unfavorable  weather.     As  a  rule  late  cotton  crops  are  likely  to  suffer 
serious  injury  from  boll  weevil  and  leaf  v/orns.     Some  other  cotton  insects 
threaten  trouble  in  various  sections,  notably  the  flea  hopper  in  Texas. 
County  agricultural  agents  will  be  able  to  supply  directions  for  control 
of  cotton  pests . 

In  the  northeastern  States,  the  cool  \iet  v^eather  has  brought  trouble 
for  tobacco  growers  in  the  form  of  blue  mold  disease  in  plant  beds.  The 
severe  outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  during  recent 
years  have  been  met  by  the  development  of  new  methods  of  treating  plant  beds 
with  gas.    Directions  for  using  this  method  have  been  supplied  to  country 
agents  in  the  tobacco  growing  counties  who  will  provide  them  to  growers  who' 
need  to  apply  treatment.     The  plant  pathologists  point  out  that  treatment 
ought  to  be  started  before  the  disease  gets  a  firm  hold  in  the  beds. 
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A  radio  announcement  "by  Wallace  L.  Kadderly,  Office  of  Information, 
"broadcast  Tuesday,  June  21,  1938,   in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period, 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  90  stations  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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The  Triple-A  this  year  for  the  second  time  is  trying  out  some  new 
and  simpler  methods  of  administration,  in  specially  selected  counties. 
Last  year  those  in  charge  of  administration  of  the  farm  program  received 
some  valuable  pointers  from  special  county  programs,  so  they've  approved 
special  programs  this  year  for  four  counties  and  are  considering  others. 
The  special  county  programs,  or  experimental-county  programs  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  stick  to  the  national  program  objectives  hut  differ 
somewhat  in  methods  of  arriving  at  them. 

The  proving-ground  counties  so  far  selected  for  this  year  are 
Licking  County,  Ohio;  Pulaski  County,  Arkansas;  Jones  County,  South 
Dakota;  and  Upshur  County,  West  Virginia. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  special  programs  in  Tama  County,  Iowa; 
Thomas  County,  Kansas;  Pondera  County, Montana;  Meagher  County,  Montana; 
and  Weber  and  Davis  Counties  in  Utah.    Agricultural  people  regard  each  of 
these  counties  as  typical  of  larger  farming  areas — hill  country,  range, 
corn-hog  farming,  wheat  farming,  cotton  farming,  and  so  on.     The  idea  is 
to  keep  on  improving  the  farm  program. 
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:'^^5r€dio  announcement  by  Wallace  L.  Kadderly,  Office  of  Information, 
Wo'adcast  Thursday,  June  30,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period, 
Natione-1  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
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A  hundred  and  30  million  dollars  in  cotton  price  adjustment  payments 
will  "be  going  into  the  South  during  September,  October,  and  November,  the 
Triple-A  ennouncos.    This  is  somewhat  sooner  than  planned.     Congress  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session  amended  the  plan  to  speed  up  the  payments. 

This  money  will  help  msice  up  for  the  low  price  fexmers  received  for 
cotton  grown  in  1337.    In  the  original  plon,  a  farmer  would  not  ha.ve  been 
eligible  for  the  special  price  adjustment  p£?yment  until  he  shov;ed  that  ho 
had  complied  with  this  year's  farm  program. 

However,  Congress  recently  provided  that  payments  could  go  out  to 
farmers,  othervyise  eligible,  who  certify  that  they  have  not  knov/ingly. 
overplanted  their  1938  cotton  acreage  allotments.    Farmers  receiving  the 
payments  will  agree  to  refund  the  money  if  it  turns  out  they  were  not  eligible 

At  any  rate,  the  special  130  million  dollar  payment  will  go  to  the 
producers  of  cotton  in  1937  as  soon  as  the  Triple-A  can  prepare  the  necessary 
papers,  get  them  to  the  farmers,  and  get  them  back. 

The  American  Society  of  Engineers  is  holding  its  annual  meeting  at 
Pacific  G-rovo,  Calif.    Among  the  speakers  on  today's  program  of  that 
convention  is  R.  M.  Morrill  of  our  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  He 
is  reporting  on  results  in  the  use  of  new  equipment  for  applying  fungicides 

and  insecticides           the  results  in  application  of  fungicides  have  been 

very  promising. 
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^''f>*«5Tw'WT -.v:.?^^!  radio  talk  "by  Morse  Salisbury,  Director  of  Information,  broadcast 


••"'-f^iday,  July  8,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  l^s.tional 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "by  90  stations  associated  wit?^  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company.  ^ 
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COTTON  ?J)POET  AS  0?  JULY  1,  1938 

The  acreage  of  cotton  in  cultimation  in  the  United  States  on  July  1  g 
is  estimated  "by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  to  he  26,904,000  acres  which  is  g 
22  percent  less  than  the  34,471,000  acres  on  July  1,  1937,    Applying  the 
10-ycar  average  (1938-37)  ahandonmont  to  this  year's  planted  acreage  would 
indicate  the  smallest  acreage  for  harvest  since  1900.     The  next  lov/est 
acreage  v/as  in  1934  when  27,860,000  acres  were  planted.    Ajnong  the  causes 
for  the  sharp  reduction  in  1938  arc  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  progrcun, 
rclp^tivcly  low  cotton  prices  received  for  lo.st  year's  crop,  and  difficul- 
ties in  securing  stands  hecause  of  unfavorable  weather. 

Decreases  are  shown  in  all  States  with  the  greatest  reductions  oc- 
currirg  west  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver.     In  the  group  of  States  west  of 
the  i.Iississippi  ,  California  shows  the  heaviest  decrease  with  acreage  esti- 
mated at  57  percent  of  1937;  Missouri  follows  with  70  percent  of  last 
year's  acreage;  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  71  percent,  Oklahoma  77  percent, 
Toxo,s  78  percent;  Louisiana  79  percent  and  Arkansas  80  percent. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver  where  the  decreases  are  not  so  marked, 
the  1938  acreage  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  is  estimated  at  82  percent 
of  the  acreage  in  1937,  followed  by  Alabama  with  81  percent,  Georgia  vrith 
79  percent,  Mississippi  78  percent.  South  Carolina  77  percent,  Florida  75 
percent  and  Virginia  65  percent. 

Next  news  for  wheat  producers — especially  spring  wheat  producers. 

H.  II.  Tolley,  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, has  made  public  the  following  statement: 

"pLoquests  have  been  made  by  a  committee  from  the  Northvfcst  spring 
wheat  area  that  restrictions  on  v;heat  acreage  with  which  all  wheat  farmers 
will  need  to  comply  to  earn  payments  to  be  offered  in  the  1939  program 
should  be  eliminated  with  respect  to  the  planting  of  hard  red  spring  and 
durojn  wheat  or  should  be  modified  to  such  an  extent  that  no  reduction  in 
acrc'-ge  v;ould  be  needed  to  qualify  farmers  in  that  area  for  poymcnts. 

The  proposa.1  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  and  members  of  Congress  when  the  new  Farm  Act,  and 
later  the  amendments  thereto,  were  pending. 

But  in  view  of  the  serious  declines  occurring  in  the  prices  of  all 
wheats,  and  especially  the  very  marked  drop  in  spring  wheat  prices  and 
also  because  of  the  losses  in  payments  to  spring  wheat  farmers  that  would 
come  just  when  these  payments  were  most  needed,  the  pla-n  was  abajidoned  as 
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not  vrell  suited  for  inclusion  in  legislation  for  the  protection  of  v/heat 
farmers.    Vhile  the  plan  would  at  least  temporarily  benefit  the  grain  trade, 
it  "T/ould  harm  the  farmers.     Doclinos  v/ould  be  invited  in  both  vrheat  prices 
and  vrhcat  pajnnents.     The  resulting  losses  of  income  to  producers  of  spring 
wheat  would  injure  Northwest  business  as  v/ell  as  Northwest  agriculture. 
Even  the  grain  trade,  after  benefitting  temporarily,  would  lose  if  the  in- 
come of  spring  wheat  producers  stayed  so  low  as  to  force  considerable  num- 
bers of  them  out  of  production. 

People  in  the  spring  wheat  area  mry  not  fully  realize  it  but  the 
fo-ct  is  that  the  wheat  progrojn  has  already  been  modified  in  a  v;ay  to  be  of 
pr-^.ctical  help  to  them  and  other  wheat  farmers  as  well.     Congress  in  rmend- 
ments  to  the  original  Act  has  already  recognized  the  need  for  a  less  dras- 
tic reduction  in  plantings  for  hai'vest  in  1939,  in  all  areas,  including  the 
spring  wheat  region  than  originally  planned.    TOiile  the  legislation  was  un- 
der consideration  in  Congress  Secretary  TJallace,  on  December  1,  1937,  in  a 
letter  to  Senators  Pope  and  McG-ill  specifically  advocated  that  the  Tarra 
Act  be  made  more  liberal  for  both  wheat  and  corn. 

Partly  in  view  of  the  spring  wheat  situation,  and  because  the  Act 
as  passed  would  have  meant  a  reduction  in  the  national  v/heat  acreage  al-  , 
lotnent  to  about  45  million  acres  or  less,  which  the  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration Considered  much  too  restrictive,  the  Administration  actively  sup- 
ported a  proj)Osal  to  amend  the  Act  and  increase  the  national  allotment. 
Such  a  proposal  was  adopted  by  Congress  and  a  special  amendment  was  passed 
establishing  a  minimum  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  1939  of  55  million  a- 
cres.    This  increase  applies  to  the  spring  wheat  area  along  with  all  other 
wheat  areas  and  it  should  result  in  an  abundant  supply  of  hard  wheats  from 
the  1939  harvest. 

The  Act  has  another  provision  which  should  prove  to  be  a  protection 
for  many  spring  wheat  producers.     The  acreage  allotments  to  states  are 
based  on  the  average  acreages  of  the  past  ten  years,  and  not  on  the  acre- 
age seeded  for  harvest  in  1938.    This  merjis  that  areas  which  have  contribu- 
ted the  most  to  the  recent  expansion  in  v;hcat  acreage  will  have  o.llotments 
representing  larger  reductions  from  this  year's  plantings  thoJi  those  which 
have  been  increasing  at  a  slower  rate.     This  will  help  those  spring  v/heat 
areo.s  where  acreages  have  been  fairly  steady. 

Eic  purpose  of  the  wheat  program  is  to  protect  the  price  and  income 
of  the  spring  wheat  farmers  as  well  as  all  other  v/heat  farmers-     The  pro- 
gram has  been  built,  and  depends  for  success,  upon  the  cooperation  of 
wheo.t  farmers  in  all  areas..    Each  region  contributes  something  for  the  good 
of  all.     The  situation  now  for  the  wheat  growing  areas  of  the  nation  is 
like  that  which  the  different  wheat  growing  countries  faced  in  the  making 
of  the  world  wheat  agreement  of  1933,  which  the  Northwest  so  well  remembers 
because  of  the  distinguished  part  played  by  Northwest  leadership  in  the  ne- 
gotiations.    That  leadership  then  was  urging  each  wheat  growing  country  to 
do  its  part  for  the  protection  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  all  nations.  The 
superior  advantages  of  unity  seem  fully  as  clear  now  with  respect  to  the 
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national  vrheat  program  as  they  socmcd  then  v/ith  respect  to  the  '<7orld  v/heat 
acrecmcnt.    T7e  can  have  a  national  vrheat  program  or  vc  can  throv7  the  pro- 
grpjn  overlioard,  tut  vc  can't  do  "both  of  those  things  at  the  same  time. 
Those  vho  arc  nou  urging  the  Northwest  spring  wheat  area  to  split  off  from 
the  program  would,  if  the  farmers  followed  them,  pave  the  way  for  liroak- 
down  of  the  entire  program." 


A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Information, 
broadcast  Wednesday,  July  27,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,,  by  90  stations,  associated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company, 
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First,  the  weather.    It  seems  to  be  more  unusual  than  usual  in 
Anno  Domini  1938,    Maybe  .the  droughty  spell  of  8  years  has  given  way  to 
a  wet  cycle  that  will  last  through  several  years. 

Plentiful  rains  so  far  .this  year,  following  those  of  1937,  suggest 
the  possibility  that  the  recent  long  drought  cycle  has  spent  itself  and 
that  the  years  immediately  ahead  may  bring  more  adequate  rainfall  to  the 
United  States,  says  J,  B.  Kincer  of  the  Weather  Bureau.    He  bases  his  state- 
ment on  the  weather's  past  performance  as  recorded  by  the  Weather  Bureau, 

The  generally  dry  cycle  that  lasted  from  1930  through  1936,  J/Ir,  Kincer 
points  out,  was  the  first  extended  drought  period  after  the  one  that  lasted 
from  about  1886  through  1895,    Follov/ing  that  period  of  deficient  moisture 
came  a  series  of  years  —  1896  through  1909  —  when  rainfall  was  comparative- 
ly abundant. 

The  first  half  of  1938  was  outstanding  for  its  plentiful  precipitation. 
About  80  percent  of  the  United  States  had  more  than  normal  rainfall.  The 
country  as  a  whole  averaged  12  percent  above  normal.    All  the  States,  except 
the  tier  extending  from  New  York  to  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  North  Dakota, 
and  Washington,  have  had  above  normal  rainfall.    The  eastern  tier  of  States, 
comparatively  dry  till  about  the  middle  of  July,  had  abundant  to  excessive 
rainfall,  with  damaging  local  floods,  the  latter  part  of  July.     The  South 
also  had  heavy  rainfall  with  more  or  less  local  flood  damage.    This  con- 
dition —  rare  in  the  weather  history  of  the  United  States  —  and  the 
abundant  moisture  of  last  year  are  in  marked  contrast  with  conditions  in 
1934  and  1936,  with  their  widespread  deficiencies  in  moisture. 


A  news  note  for  consumers,  next.     Some  of  you  will  recall  Secretary 
Wallace's  talk  with  this  audience  when  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  signed 
last  month.    He  pointed  out  that  3  provisions  became  effective  at  once.  One 
of  the  three  was  aimed  to  protect  the  public  against  cosmetics  that  might 
harm  the  user.    Under  the  new  Act,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
already  at  work.    Recently  two  lots  of  dangerous  eyelash  dyes  have  been 
seized. 


The  Government  charges  that  the  product  seized  most  recently  is 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  recently  enacted  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  because  it  contains  paraphenylene  diamine  —  a 
]&oisonous  coal-tar  preparation  which  may  cause  serious  eye  injury  or  even 
blindness  to  users. 


Many  injuries  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  preparations  of  this 
type  because  until  the  new  statute  was  passed,  the  Government  had  no 
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control  over  cosmetics,  and  traffic  in  these  dangerous  preparations  was 
allowed  to  flourish,  ■ " 

The  distributors  enclosed  in  each  package  slips  to  "be  signed  "by 
customers  designed  to  absolve  the  beauty  shop  distributor ^  and  manufacturer 
from  any  liability  if  the  use  of  the  product  results  in  injury. 

While  most  of  the  proTisions  of  the  Tood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  do  not 
become  effective  until  one  year  after  June  25,  1938,  the  interstate  shipment 
of  dangerous  cosmetics  is  immediately  prohibited. 

Here's  news  of  importance  to  cotton  growers  and  ginners.    You  know, 
cotton  gin  brushes  are  really  tooth  brushes,  since  they  remove  the  lint 
from  the  teeth  of  the  saw.    Although  the  brushes  are  an  important  part  of 
the  socalled  brush  gin,  they  are  neglected  by  many  ginners  at  the  cost  of 
lower  ginning  efficiency  and  damage  to  cotton  quality. 

The  importance  of  brushes  is  shown  by  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  new  Circular  467,  Care  and  Repair  of  Cotton-G-in  Brushes. 
It  goes  into  such  matters  as  keeping  the  brushes  in  good  condition,  con- 
struction, repairing,  and  care  during  the  idle  season. 

Timely  repairs  and  proper  adjustments  to  gin  brushes,  the  Circular 
says,  are  usually  profitable  to  both  farmer  and  ginner. 

Copies  of  Circular  467  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,C,,  at  5  cents  each* 

An  anri6uncement  for  Pacific  Coast  hops  growers.    The  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  announced  yesterday  that  a  grower  referendum  will 
be  held  between  July  27  and  August  5  on  the  issuance  of  an  order  on  a 
proposed  marketing  agreement  program  to  regulate  the  handling  of  hops  grown 
in  Oregon,  California  and  Washington, 

The  agreement  program  was  proposed  and  developed  by  representatives 
of  the  hop  industry  in  these  throe  States,  and  has  been  tentatively  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  announced  yesterday  that 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  been  authorized  to  purchase 

1937  crop  canned  tomatoes  in  the  Ozark  area  of  Arkansas,  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma,    The  canned  tomatoes  bought  under  the  program  will  be  distributed 
to  needy  people  through  State  relief  agencies. 

Purchases  will  be  made  on  a  competitive  bid  basis.    Approximately  50 
percent  of  existing  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  may  be  accepted  by  the  Cor- 
poration provided  that  the  tomatoes  are  offered  at  prices  in  line  with  the 
present  surplus  situation. 

Prospects  for  tobacco  growers  during  the  marketing  year  for  their 

1938  crops  are  rather  favorable,  though  less  so  than  in  the  1937-38  season. 
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The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  said  today  in  reviewing  the  tobacco 
situation  and  outlook  for  this  year's  crops* 

Total  acreage  of  tobacco  on  July  1  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  as 
1,680,800  acres,  or  2,9  percent  less  than  the  1937  harvested  acreage.  And 
total  production  was  indicated  at  nearly  4  percent  smaller  than  the  1937 
crop.     In  general,  however,  stocks  are  estimated  to  be  heavier  than  a  year 
ago,  and  slightly  larger  supplies  are  in  prospect  for  the  1938-39  marketing 
year. 

Prospective  supplies  of  flue-cured  on  October  1  are  expected  to  be 
slightly  larger  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  1937-38  season.    But  the  domestic 
consumption  outlook  appears  rather  satisfactory,  the  Bureau  said,  as  cigarette 
withdrawals  have  held  up  very  well  in  recent  months. 
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^alk  by  John  Baker,  Radio  Service,  broadcast  Monday,  August  1, 
1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Earm  and  Home  Hour,  ^ 
by  90  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  "O 


;/ ;/  /; 
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Now  for  a  brief  review  of  Farm  science  and  Business  News.  Morse 

Salisbury  usually  presents  this  roundup  of  news  items  concerning  farming  but 

he  couldn't  be  with  us  today — so  I'll  do  my  best  to  pinch  hit. 

First  of  all  the  weather.     The  weather  bureau's  weekly  report  gives 

a  summary  of  the  rains  during  the  past  ten  days  or  so  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.    Here  in  Washington — it  rained  for  ten  days  in  a  row — at  least  part 
of  the  time  every  day — skipped  a  day  and  then  we  had  rain  two  more  days  in 
succession.  That  condition — only  more  so  existed  throughout  the  eastern  part 

of  the  country — from  the  New  England  states  south  and  westward  to  Texas  and 

eastern  New  Mexico.     In  one  week,  Boston  had  over  6  inches  of  rainfall,  Phila- 
delphia a  little  over  five  inches — at  Thomasville, Alabama,  the  rain  gauge  was 
just  under  the  ten  inch  mark  for  one  week,  and  at  Llano,  Texas,   the  rainfall 
measured  10.2  inches  for  a  week. 

At  the  same  time — rains  were  badly  needed  in  the  northwestern  states — 
where  forest  fires  were  troublesome. 

Here's  an  item  of  crop  insurance  news.     The  deadline  for  getting  in 
applications  for  all  risk  crop  insurance  policies  on  the  1939  wheat  crop — has 
been  pushed  back  for  several  states — -principally  those  in  the  middle  west. 
The  original  closing  date  for  applications  in  middlewestern  states  was  August 
15 — but  last  week,   the  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  announced  that  the  applica- 
tions will  be  accepted  up  to  the  last  day  of  August,     The  same  closing  date 
also  applies  to  most  of  the  southern  and  southv/estern  states — althoiagh  there — 
the  new  closing  date  only  malces  one  day's  difference — because  the  date  original- 
ly set  was  Au^st  30.      The  far  western  states — along  the  coast — plus  Arizona 
Nevada  and  Idaho — also  have  a  longer  time  in  which  to  get  in  the  applications 
for  wheat  crop  insurance.     The  closing  date  for  those  six  western  states  was 
extended  to  November  30. 

Speaking  of  Crop  Insurance  the  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  which  was 

set  up  to  handle  crop  insurance  for  farmers  across  the  nation  has  a  new 

manager.     Roy  M.  Green,  who  has  been  majnager  since  the  corporation  was  started 
last  spring — has  resigned — effective  today,  and  the  new  acting  manager  is 
Leroy  K.  Smith,  a  Nebraska  wheat  farmer  who  has  been  chief  of  the  operating 
section  of  the  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.    Mr.  Smith  Y;ill  fill  the  office 
until  the  Directors  choose  a  permanent  manager.    Mr.  G-reen  is  to  become  general 
agent  for  the  farm  credit  administration  in  the  Ninth  district — which  includes 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Nev;  Mexico  and  Oklalioma, 

The  Agricultural  Adj^istment  Administration  announced  late  last  week — a 
nev;  program  v;hich  will  give  an  extensive  demonstration — of  the  use  of  cotton 
bagging  material  in  wrapping  cotton  bales.     Under  the  plan  outlined  by  the 
triple-A,  manufacturers  may  submit  offers  to  make  and  sell  the  bagging  material 
to  producers  or  ginners  in  improved  cotton  areas — where  the  growers  produce  a 
single  variety.     Indemnity  payments  v/ill  be  made  to  the  manufacturers  who  sell 
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this  cotton  iDagging  at  not  more  than  45  cents  a  pattern.    A  pattern  is  six 
yards  of  the  material — enough  to  cover  one  hale  of  cotton.    This  applies  to 
patterns  sold  for  the  1939  cotton  crop. 

I.  E.  Wilcox,  of  the  AAA,   says  that  if  all  the  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  were  wrapped  in  cotton  "bagging,  it  would  take  about  135,000 
hales  of  cotton  to  produce  that  tagging.     The  program  the  AAA  is  starting 
won't  do  that  next  year  "but  it's  a  step  in  that  direction. 

The  Bureau. of  -Home  economics  has  supervised  a  rather  extensive  study  t 
of  lahor  saving  devices  in  farm  homes  all  over  the  country.    And  they  find  that  [; 
such  things  as  electric  or  motor  driven  washing  machines,  ironing,  machines, 
electric  sewing  machines,  and  Vacuum  cleaners  are  most  numerous  in  the  states 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line — and  on  the  v/est  coast.     This  is  among  farm 
families,  you  understand. 

Almost  ten  thousand  families  on  farms  in  the  northern  and  western  states 
were  included  in  the  survey.     In  Colorado,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota — 46  percent 
of  the  families  had  motor  driven  washing  machines — and  in  California — 80  percent 
of  the  families  had  washing  machines.    More  than  7  thousand  farm  families  in 
the  south  v;ere  interviewed — including  white  and  negro  families,  farm  ov/ners, 

operators,  and  sharecroppers  and  in  no  state  was  there  more  than  2  percent  of 

the  families  owning  power  driven  washing  machines;  in  some  states  none  of  the 
families  included  in  the  survey  had  them. 

Ironing  machines  ranged  as:  high  as  11  percent  among  the  northern  and 
western  farm  families — hut  down  south — 3  tenths  of  one  percent  was  the  highest 
figure  in  any  state — and  in  some  states — the  figure  was  zero. 

Vacuum  cleaners  are  useful  articles — as  any  housewife  who  has  one  knows — 
hut  in  the  southeast — the  percentage  of  ownership  ranged  from  zero  to  two  per- 
cent— in  different  states.     In  the  northern  and  western  states — it  was  5  to  68 
percent. 

This  study  of  the  equipment  owned  hy  more  than  17,000  farm  families  in- 
cludes a  great  many  more  figures — more  than  we  have  time  for  nov;~hut  it  all 
tends  to  show  that  the  electrical  age  has  not  penetrated  rural  areas  of  the 
southern  states,  hut  that  farm  families  in  northern  and  western  states  are  much 
better  supplied  with  electric  current  and  are  using  electrical  equipment. 
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ROADSIDE  uAP-KSTS  ^ 

sketch  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Information,  and^  ' 
Josephine  Henphill,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Departrent  of  A^-ri culture,  broad- 
cast TuBsday,  August  16,  1938,  duririg  the  Department  period  of  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  over  a  network  of  90  stations  associated  with  the 
national  Broa,dcasting  Company. 

— ooOOoo-- 

mLACE  KADrSRLY: 

Today  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  will  give  us  pointers 
on  "Roadside  Markets."     The  scene,  of  course,  is  a  roadside  market.  Here's 
our  Jolly  friend  Mr.  Salisbury  —  but  who  is  the  little  barefoot  boy,  in 
charge  of  the  watcnfiClons .  .  . 

MORSE  SALISBURY; 

Uov/.Jim,   if  Miss  Hemphill  co::.ics  along  —  and  she  always  comes  on 
'Tuesday  —  we'll  sell  her  one  of  your  melons.     So  you  pick  out  a  — 

JOSEPEIi'IE-  HTMPHILL: 

Well  v/cll  Weill     If  it  isn't  my  little  friend  Jinmici     Jinnie  dear, 
arc  these  melons  from  your  very  own  patch? 

SALISBURI: 

Sure  they're  from  Jim's  own  j)atch. 

HEMPHILL: 

My,   they  looic  grand!     Here's  the  one  I  v/a'^t. 
SALISBURY: 

Sorry.    We  Just  sold  tiiat  one  to  Sallie  Brown. 
HEi-iTHILL: 

Sallie  Brown  got  here  first,  and  picked  out  the  best  melon? 
SALISBURY: 

All  our  melons  are  .-'ood.   .   .  Kow  Jim  —  you  h' ist  this  melon  into 
your  waeon,  and  take  it  down  the  road  to  Miss  Sallie. 

HEMPHILL; 

Honey,  don't  stay  in  the  hot  sun  too  long.   .   .  Now  Mr.   Salisbury,  I  — 
SALISBURY: 

Excuse  me  Just  a  minute.     Jim  wants  a  word,  in  private. 

HSIIPHILL; 

Certainly.     Go  ahead, 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  Jim.     Sure  I'll  tell  her.     Yes,  I'll  tell  her  that,   too.  l^ovr 
you  run  along,  old  fello""'.     I  ^jjidcrstand  —  I'll  tell  her. 

(over) 


HE:.IPHILL: 

Fclll 


Serious  conference  I 


SALISEUkY: 

l.Iiss  Hemphill,   .   .  I've  "been  asked  to  say  —  Will  you  please  not 
call  my  partner  —  "Jinmic"?...    Will  you  please  riot  call  him  —  "Honey"?.   .  . 
And  don't  ever  pat  Jim  on  the  head,     Kow  that's  terriolc,  Miss  Henphlll. 
You  Lnov;  that's  tcrrilDle  —  to  pat  a  'business  m.an  on  the  head. 

hs:jhill:  :  : 

Sut  Jimmio's  only  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

S/iLISBlIRY:  -    '  . 

Raising  watermelons  —  taking  co.re  of-  your  ov/n  patch  —  maiics  you 
grov;n  up,   even  at  seven  or  eight. 

HEI.IPHILL: 

I  suppose  you're  right.    Well,   I'll  try  to  rem  ember.     When  did  you 
decide  to  have  a  roadside  stand? 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  early  in  the  summer  ,  v/hcn  I  sav/  ho-.v  the  garden  v/as  combing  on,  , 
Ho"i7'd  you  like  this  location? 

H^KIILL: 

It's  fine.     It's  ideal.     So  cool  and  shady.     You  ought  to  sell  loads  of 
stuff  on  this  highway.     There's  so  much  traffic. 

SALISBURY: 

And  please  note  that  I'  111  Oil  "tlx©  right-hand  side  of  the  traffic  going 
toward  town.  ■  '  . 

HEIIPHILL: 

You  can  sell  to  town  people,  on  their  way  home.     They  see  this  place 
of  yours,  and  naturally  they  want  to  pull  up  for  a  melon  —  or  a  Jug  of  cider. 

SALISBURY: 

Or  a  hunch  of  flowers.     See  my  zinnias? 

HEIIPHILL:  : 

Yes,  they're  pretty.    When  did  you  loon-n  so  much  about  roadside  stands. 

SALISBUHY: 

When  I  was  Jim' s  age  —  selling  lcm,onade. 
HEI.IPHILL: 

Did  jov.  get  rich?  -  .  ' 

SALISBURY: 

Ivo,     I  got  r)lenty  of  vitamihs  though.     Every  day  or  so  I'd  get  thirsty 
and  drinic  up  all  the  lemonade. 
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KSIJHILL: 

■  I  see.  Well  I  think  you're  pretty  smart  to've  chosen  such  a  good 
location  as  this,  on  a  v/ell-travcled  highway.  I  suppose  that's  what  you 
"business  men  would  call  a  " fundiimental  to  success"  --  the  right  location. 

SALISBURY:  . 

That's  one  fundamental.    Another  one  is-  the  condition  of  what  you 
have  to  sell, 

KSI.IPHILL:' 

It  should  "be  fresh. 

SALISBUHY: 

And  'jell  displayed. 

HEIIPHILL: 

Your  corn  looks  nice.     You  cut  it  "back  —  so  customers  can  sec  the 
kernels, 

SALISBUHY: 

That's  mighty  good  corn.    And  look  at  those  cxicumlDers,  and  tomatoes. 
HEI.^'HILL: 

I  ioiow  your  motto  —  "Eye  appeal  is  huy  appeal."     Your  prices  arc  fair 

enough . 
SALISBURY: 

I've  got  to  have  fair  prices,   if  I  want  my  customers  to  come  back  for 
more.     And  that's  what  I  do  want. 

HE1.JHILL: 

'Snt  the  prices  must  "be  fair  to  you,  too, 
SALISBURY: 

That  is  another  important  fundamental,     I'd  put  fair  prices  right  along 
with  the  right  location,  and  fresh  produce. 

HELI'KILL: 

That's  not  all  you  need. 

SALISBLHY: 

7hat  else. 

HSI.IPHILL: 

Attractive  surroundings.    TJhen  I  get  tired  of  cooking,   I  just  shut  my 
eyes  and  imagine  your  neat,  clean,   shady,  cool  mr'J'kot  —  and  all  these 
radishes  and  onions  and  celery  —  tomatoes,  "butter  'oeans,  sweet  corn,  peppers. 
Right  away  I  decide  that  life  is  worth  living,  own  though  I  do  have  to 
traipse  clear  up  the  lane  to  rc-.ch  your  place. 
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SALISSimi:  . 

Ucll  I  don't  deliver  tiie  produce  —  'out  for  that  reason,   I  don't 
charge  quite  so  much.  - 

HEi.IPEILL: 

Oh  I'm  not  complaining.     Your  prices  iire  all  right.     And  you  always 
manage  to  have  a  steady  supply  of  produce  —  all  through  the  season. 

SALISBURY : 

I  have  to.     Because  —  if  I  sell  only  the  surplus  —  just  now  and  then  - 
I  mal^e  a  little  pin  money  —  hut  I  can' t  live  on  pin  money. 

HEIvjpKILL: 

(Who  ca,n.)     I  know  another  reason  your  Dusiness  pays. 

SALISBURY: 

What' s  that. 

HEI.a'HILL: 

You  give  your  custom^ers  courteous  — _  prbmpt  —  attention. 
SALISBURY: 

Thank  you ,  ma,'  am .  ■ 
HEL'IPHILL-T- 

Of  course  I'm  never  in  much  of  a  hurry,  myself  —  ov.t  the.  average 
motorist  is  in  an  awful  hurr.y.  You'd  think  he  spent  all  his  time-  —  and 
every  Sunday  —  going  to  fires. 

SALISBURY: 

You  are  informing  me  of  that  fact? 


HEkPHILL: 

You  ought  to  know.     One  of  my  neighhors  says  city  motorists  are  just 
like  spoiled  children.    Want  attention  right  away.     One  of  ' em  stopped  in  to 
get  a  dozen  eggs,  and  he  just  couldn't  wait  a  minute.     Poor  old  Mrs,  Brown 
was  so  flustered  she  sold  him  f ov.rtcen  eggs  —  for  a  dozen. 

SALISBURY: 

They  don't  fluster  me,   to  that  extent.     Say,  do  you  think  I'd  hotter 
have  a  sign,  before  the  fall  trade  gets  heavy? 

HEIvffEILL: 

Why  yes,   I  do.  - 

SAHSBURY: 

All  right.     You  figure  out  a  sign  that  will  ue  acccptahle  to  hoth 
the  Garden  CIuTd  and  the  Roadside  Improvement  Associ^ltion. 


HEMPHILL: 

I'm  not  sure  I  can,  hut  I'll  try.     Your  building  is  acceptable,  isn't  it 
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SALISBURY: 

Yes,  'because  I  consulted  thorn  before  I  "built. 
HEI/IPKILL: 

So  that's  the  reason  it's  architccturrill;^'  correct  —  in  good  taste 
for  this  -part  of  the  country. 

SALIS3UIIY: 

Ucll ,  I  don't  thinlc  it  disfigures  the  la.ndscapc  any. 
HEI.iPnILL: 

Oh  no  —  it  just  seems  to  fit  —  ir.  this  grove  of  trees.     Have  you 
done  anything  about  advertising? 

SALISBURY: 

llot  yet.     That's  the  dickens  of  this  "business  —  so  much  to  think  about 
you've  got  to  consider  whether  you  need  a  new  building,  or  .just  a  plain  open 
table,    TJhether  you're  r^repared  to  spend  long  hours  at  your  market  —  even  on 
holicays.     And  whether  you're  willing  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  gather 
fruits  and  vegetables.     And.  I  moan  early. 

■HEirPEILI: 

(Afraid  that  v;o\ild  let  mc  out.) 

SALISBimY: 

And  then  again  —  can  you  run  your  narket  on  a  business  "basis. 

HELPKILL: 

Many  people  do.  '  ' 

SA1IS3UHY: 

I  know  they  do.     Nov;  I  like  the  work.     I  like  to  meet  people.  You 
know  they're  not  all  in  such  a  nurry.     They  stop  by  here  and  soincti:ics  if  I'm 
not  too  busy  wo  figure  out  just  what's  wrong  v;i  th  the  country  —  and  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  it, 

HSi.iPHILL: 

I'm  sure  you  do  that.  I  suppose  if  I  got  dovm  to  business,  I  could 
have  a  roadside  stand  —  and  sell  home-made  coffee  cake,  and  cookies.  But 
here  —  v;hat  am  I  doing  --  wasting  your  time  like  this. 

SALISBURY: 

I  don't  mind.     This  is  a  slack  time  of  da;  .     Nov;  you  v/ant  sone 
cucui'ibers,   toma.toes,  corn.   .  . 

HELIPHILL: 

Yes  —  and  some  peas.     Look  who's  herel     Jim,   I  declare,  you  grow 
taller  every  day. 

SALISBURY: 

Jin,  old  nan,  give  ne  that  paper  sack  —  the  big  one.     Thanks,  partner. 
Now  we'll  weigh  up  sone  green  peas  for  —  '  ■ 
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HEiylPHILLi 

Don't  you  love  fresh  green  peas? 

SALISB-imi:  . 

HEIiiPHILL: 

You  don'  t?l 

SALISBURY: 

Haw.     I  like  'em,  well  enough. 

HELIPHILL: 

Seasoned  v/ith  a  little  "butter,  and  crean.? 
SALISBURY: 

eat  7iy  peas  with  honey  — 
I've  done  it  all  ny  life. 
It  makes  tho  peas  tasto  fianny. — 

But  it  holds  'em  on  the  knife." 

HEl'IPHILL: 

Such  nonsensei     Jim,  you  get  another  partner  —  a  dignified  one. 
Now  who' s  the  hest  melon  picker-outer  in  the  whole  county? 

SiyLISBURY  : 

Jim,   try  the  old  thump  test.    Miss  Hemphill,  a  dull,  hollow  sound 
means  you've  got  a  ripe  melon.     Foimd  one,  Jim?    Yes,   that's  a  good  thump, 
YouWe  got  thu]:ip thing  there! 

HEM  ILL: 

Such  foolishness.  ,  .  Who's  going  to  help  me  home  —  with  all  this 

food? 

SALISBURY: 

These  helpless  v/onen.   .   .  Jim,  guess  you'll  have  to  hitch  yourself 
up  to  your  red  wagon  again,  and  escort  Hiss  Hemphill  down  the  lane. 

EEiffHILL: 

It  isn't  very  far.     Jimmie,   I've  got  a  Jar  full  of  the  hest  chocolate 
hrownies  you  ever  tasted  in  your  whole  life.     Think  you  could  eat  a  couple? 
With  some  lemonade?     Sure,  plenty.     You  can  have  half  a  dozen  cookies  for 
Mr.  Salisoury, 

WALLACE  KALBEELY:  .     .  ' 

Farm  and  Home  friends,   if  you're  planning  to  start  a  roadside  market 
this  fall,  and  want  tips  on  ho?/  to  m,aice  it  pay,  you  may  he  interested  in  a 
Department  leaflet  on  "Roadside  Markets."     Eull  of  practical,  common-sense 
rules  —  for  large  markets  or  small  stands.     The  name,  again,  "Roadside 
Markets,"     If  you  need  a  copy,  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, ,  and  ask  for  —  "Roadside  Markets," 
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FAB/I  BUSINESS  AFD  SCIENCE  OTS 


A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Information,  « 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  broadcast  Ivlonday,  August  22,  1938, 
in  the  Department  period  of  the  National  Earm  and  Home  Hour  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  90  associated  radio  stations. 


No  drug  or  combination  of  drugs  has  yet  been  found  effective  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Bang's  disease,  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
engaged  in  combating  this  cattle  malady.     Results  of  recent  tests  of  two  alleged 
Bang's  disease  remedies  confirm  previous  experience  with  such  products. 

Conducted  by  trained  investigators  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industiy 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  tests  showed  the  products  to  be  of  no  value 
as  either  preventives  or  cures.     Chemical  analysis  of  the  alleged  remedies  also 
failed  to  disclose  any  ingredients  likely  to  have  any  beneficial  effect  in  com- 
bating Bang's  disease. 

Although  no  drug  or  medicinal  compound  has  proved  to  be  effective  against 
the  disease,   steady  progress  is  being  made  by  systematic  testing  of  herds,  the 
removal  and  slaughter  of  diseased  animals,  and  maintenance  of  proper  sanitary 
conditions.     This  work  is  conducted  cooperatively  by  cattle  owners,  State  Live- 
stock officials,  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    In  addition,  officials  engaged  in  control  work  report  promising  re- 
sults from  calfhood  vaccination  and,  in  some  cases,  from  the  use  of  approved 
methods  of  segregation  combined  with  testing. 

A  public  hearing  to  consider  a  Federal  quarantine  because  of  vv'hi te-f ringed 
beetle  infestations  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Wallace.     The  hearing  will  be  in  the  Post  Office  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La.,   September  15. 

The  white-fringed  beetle,  known  to  occur  in  South  /imerica,  has  become  es- 
tablished in  several  areas  in  the  four  southern  states,  where  an  extensive  sur- 
vey in  the  current  season  has  resulted  in  new  findings. 

This  insect  nay  be  carried  from  place  to  place  through  commerce,  especially 
that  involving  agricultural  products  and  used  implements. 

Both  larvae  and  adults  feed  on  a  wide  range  of  plants.     The  larvae  have 
caused  serious  damage  to  numerous  field  and  garden  crops,  and  are  exceedingly 
destructive  to  several  important  crops.     It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
larvae  and  adults  v/ill  attack  many  plants  that  are  widely  grown  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  and,  if  allowed  to  spread,  may  become  a  serious  pest  in  other  ag- 
ricultural regions  of  the  United  States,   the  Secretary  said. 

Progress  in  producing  baby  chicks  with  a  200-egg  ancestry  is  reported  as 
the  highlight  of  the  third  year  of  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  Forty- 
two  States  are  participating  in  the  plan,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


— ooOoo — 
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Poultry  breeders  produced  about  185,000  "breeding  cockerels  from  hens  v/ith 
official  production  records' of  .at  least  200  eggs  a  year,  Department  officials 
estimate  from  the  1937-38  year's  records;  about  a  fifth  more  than  the  estimated 
number  the  previous  year,  these  cockerels  from  200-egg  dams  represent  about  half 
enough  to  mate  with  all  breeding  stock  under  the  national  plan  and  provide 
poultrymen  with  more  chicks  than  ever  before  with  a  200-egg  ancestrj^. 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  increased  number  of  these  cockerels 
from  200-egg  dains,  J.  D.  Sykes  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  points  out  that 
poultrymen  know  from  experience  they  can't  develop  chickens  able  to  lay  more  than 
150  eggs  a  year,  merely  by  selecting  the  ones  that  look  like  good  layers.  It 
takes  scientific  breeding  to  produce  chickens  that  will  lay  200  eggs  or  more  a 
year.     Under  the  national  plan,  more  and  more  breeding  birds  with  ability  to 
tTahsmit  high  production  to  their  offspring  are  becoming  available. 


m 


FARM  SCIENCE  NEWS 

'o  broadcast  by  John  Baker,  Radio  Service,  broadcast  Monday, 
August  29,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour,  by  90  stations  associated  \7ith  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  ^ 


— ooOoo — 


to 


Now  I'd  like  to  tell  you  briefly  about  a  subject  that  you're  going  to 
hear  considerably  more  about  during  the  next  few  months— the  1938  Yearbook  g 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  don't  know  exactly  when  the  series  of 
discussions  on  the  Earm  and  Home  Hour  dealing  with  the  new  yearbook  is  going 

to  start  but  it  probably  will  be  sometime  fairly  soon — and  this  will  be  sort 

of  a  preview  of  what  that  series  of  programs  will  be  about— and  also  what  the 
1938  Yearbook  is  about. 

It  might  be  described  in  just  one  word--SOIL.     The  1938  yearbook  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  about  Soil — its  use  and  its  misuses. 

You  know,  it's  been  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  United  States 
has  given  much  thought  to  its  soil.     It  seemed  to  take  a  series  of  catastrophes— 
or  near  catastrophes — to  set  us  to  thinking  about  the  soil.    But  when  the 
serious  drouths  and  dust  storms  hit  the  so-called  Dust  BovjI — and  when  floods 
swept  down  some  of  our  great  rivers — and  v;hen  we  began  to  realize  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  people  were  going  hungry — and  without  things  that  they 
needed  because  the  soil  they  farmed  no  longer  v;ould  produce  enough  food — then 
many  of  us  began  to  ask  "Fhat  to  do  about  it?" 

That's  the  general  approach  to  the  subject  of  SOIL  as  it's  handled  in 
this  1938  yearbook. 

Scientists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  attacked  the  problem 
of  the  soil  and  its  misuse  from  just  about  every  angle.     They  discuss  the 
causes  of  our  soil  troubles — and  insofar  as  they  can — they  give  some  remedies 
for  these  soil  ailments. 

And  here's  something  in  the  yearbook  to  think  about:     soil  scientists 
have  studied  the  soil  problems  of  the  nation  quite  extensively  and  they  say 
that  if  we  continue  to  farm  our  land  the  way  we're  doing  it  now,  60  percent  of 
our  crop  land  in  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  erosion. 

The  soil  scientists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  arc  proceeding  with 
the  job  of  mapping,  classifying,  and  describing  soils  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.     It  takes  weeks  and  years  of  painstaking  labor  to  make  the  survey; 
analyses  of  the  soil  in  the  laboratory  and  the  maps  for  each  locality.     This  has 
been  going  on  for  50  years — and  at  the  end  of  the  1938  Yearbook  there's  a  soil 
map  that  brings  together  in  one  place  the  information  that  has  been  gathered 
concerning  our  American  soils.     It's  really  an  a,tlas  of  soil  in  the  United 
States  and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

This  yearbook — dealing  entirely  with  soil — was  prepared  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  H.G.  Knight,  who  is  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  I 
had  a  look  at  the  book  for  a  few  minutes  the  other  day — and  it's  the  most  com- 
plete— the  broe.dest,  discussion  of  the  subject  of  soil  that  I've  ever  seen — and  I 
doubt  if  you've  seen  anything  that  approached  it. 

So  when  this  series  of  programs  based  on  the  1938  Yearbook  starts  soon  on 
the  Earm  and  Home  Hour — I  think  you'll  want  to  listen  to  it. 
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A -radio  br:oadcast  "by 'IJallace  L.  Kadderly,  Chief  of  Radio  Service, 
"broadcast  Thursday.,  September  29,  1938,  in  the  Dopa.rtiQent  of  Agriculture 
period,  iMational  Farm  and  Home  Program,  by  97  stations  associated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company, 

 oOo  

Kovf  the  latest  news  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  De- 
partment is  directed  "by  Congress  to  operate  a  variety  of  information  and 
other  services  for  citizens  a.nd  we  try  to  cover  them  for  you  "briefly  in 
this  pu"blic  service  program. 

Today's  grist  of  news  so  far  falls  partly  on  the  business  side  of 
farming. 

Tor  walnut  growers  in  t"ne  States  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

For  five  years,  these  growers  have  used  Federa]   assistance  under 
the  AAA.  and  later  Acts  to  bring  about  an  orderly  flow  of  their  products  to 
market  and  thus  serve  both  themselves  c'.nd  consumers.     They  have  taken  part 
in  marketing  agreements.     The  legality  of  a  surplus  pooling  operation  under 
the  agreement  was  attacked  by  a  processor  firm,  and  last  year  a  District 
Court  held  the  pool  illegal.     Secretary  Tv'alle.cc;  appealed  the  decision. 
Comes  now  the  word  that  the  Circuit  Court  has  held  the  siirplus  pool  legal. 
The  pool  was  operated  through  delivery  of  a  surplus  percentage  of  the  crop 
to  the  Walnut  Control  Board,    Yesterday  alter  noon  the  AAA  announced  ths.t 
an  amendment  to  fix  the  surplus  percent.agc  for  this  crop  year  at  20  percent 
and  the  saleable  percentage  at  30  percent  had  been  submitted  to  the  industry 


Next  ite:a  —  nev/s  for  spring  wheat  grov/ers  in  I'ontana,  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota  and  Northern  Wisconsin,    Ks-ny  of  these  growers  eligible  for  ?/heat 
loans  "nave  been  unable  to  get  loans  because  of  lack  of  approved  storage. 
To  iielp  out  men  who  are  in  such  a  position,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  has  laid  plans  for  buying  wheat  from  farmers  at  the  aT)pli cable 
loan  rate  for  e::port.     This  should  enable  growers  to  get  at  least  the  loan 
value  from  their  wheat. 


Speaking  of  the  purchases  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Co.'nmodities 
Corporation  —  through  this  agency  s^urplus  fe.rm  products  of  many  sorts 
in  addition  to  flour  are  flowing  into  the  devastated  storm  areas  on  the 
Atlantic  States  to  help  relieve  hunger.     Of  course  surpluses  bought  on 
farms  are  going  into  every  other  section  of  the  country,  on  the  same  mission 
of  corxion- sense  mercy.    During  the  tv;o  weeks  ending  September  21,  the  FSCC 
bought  surplus  commodities  costing  a.bout  $1,650,000  in  22  States  and 
distributed  the  food  for  relief  purposes, 

Fin-vlly,  a  science  note.    The  soil  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  City 
man,  countryman  or  hermit,     Without  soil,  all  our  civilization  v/ould  Just 
v/ink  out.     So  it's  important  to  everyone  that  the  soil  be  used  in  a  way 


(over) 
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that  will  take  v/hat  we  need  from  it  now,  Tout  will  save  it  whole  so  we  may 
again  have  our  needs  replenished.     The  modern  scientific,  economic,  and 
social  knowledge  on  how  this  may  Tdb  done  has  "been  summed  up  in  the  1937 
YearlDook  of  Agriculture,     Gove  Hamtidge  .the  Editor  of  that  Yearbook  is  to 
talk  with  lis  each  Monday,  starting  next  week.    Each  Monday  he  will  tell  us 
a"bout  one  portion  of  the  human  knowledge  gathered  up  into  the  Year"book, 
It  will  "be  an  interesting  and  significant  series.     Starting  next  Monday, 

In  conclusion  we  direct  your  attention  to  the  very  important  address 
■by  Secretary  Wallace  on  the  cotton  situation  which  will  be  heard  in  the 
Farm  and  Home  Progrrjn,  tomorrow. 


#  #  #  # 


CO 

A  rc.dio  talk  by  Vfellace  Kadderly,  Chief,  R:.dio  Service,  broadcast  ^ 
Wednesday,  October  5,  1938,  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  portion 
of  the  National  rarra  and  Home  Program  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
and  a  network  of  97  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

This  morning  the  iTeather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
leased its  v/eekly  weather  and  crop  bulletin.     As  I  look  it  over  I'm  reminded 
of  those  words  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  'ijor  hot,  cold,  moist  and  dry,  four 
champions  fierce  strive  here  for  mastery". 

Abnormally  cool  weather  has  prevailed  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  past 
week.    The  interior  of  the  h'orthe'ast  experienced  temperatures  as  low  as  freez- 
ing or  lower.     In  contrast ,  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  Mid- west 
had  one  of  the  warmest  weeks  on  record  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  Weather  Bureau  says  rain  is  needed  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country;  urgently  so  in  considerable  areas.     In  Montana,  Idehio  ,  Oregon,  Nevada 
and  northern  California  showers  of  the  week  were  decidedly  helpful,  but  rain- 
fall was  inadequate  in  Washington  ond  most  other  western  sections.     There  is 
need  of  moisture  in  nearly  all  sections  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  cool  weather  in  the  more  eastern  states  somewhat  delayed  maturity 
of  late  crops,  but  in  other  sections,  under  the  influence  of  warm,  sunny  \;oathei 
maturity  was  rapid  and  conditions  were  exceptionally  favorable  for  outside 
operations,  except  th£\t  large  areas  are  too  dry  for  plov/ing. 

So  much  for  a  regionalized  view  of  last  week's  weather.     YiTie.t  about  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  major  staple  crops? 

Smr..ll  grains  need  rain  throughout  the  Plains  States,  much  of  the  North- 
west, in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  localized  east  of  the  Mississippi  Vallej 

The  soil  is  drying  rapidly  in  Nebraska  and  rain  is  badly  needed  in 
Minnesota,,  but  in  both  these  States  winter  grains  are  up  to  good  sta,nds.  'i^eat 
is  more  thaji  half  seeded  in  Iowa  e.nd  three-fourths  to  all  sown  in  Kansas,  ex- 
cept in  localities  -.vhc^re  the  soil  is  too  dry;  early  sown  v/heat  is  up  to  good 
sta.nds  in  Kansas,  but  wheat  that  was  late  seeded  is  spotted  in  that  Statue. 

As  for  corn;     The  week  v;as  ideal  for  maturing  late  corn  end  for  drying 
the  crop  in  general. 

Cotton. —  The  eastern  Cotton  Belt  had  abnormally  low  temperatures,  but 
unseasonable  warmth  prevailed  generally  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  westward. 
In  th^  Central  and  western  cotton  States  bolls  opened  rapidly  and  picking  made 
unusually  good  progress  quite  generally. 

Finally  -  pastures  rnd  ranges.     They  are  drying  rapidly  over  large  areas, 
e,nd  a  shortage  of  stock  water  is  reported  in  several  Western  States.  However 
the  dry  v;eather  favored  haying,  and  this  work  made  good  progress.     In  general, 
pastxires  are  very  poor  in  central  valley  areas  from  Minnesota  westward;  in  the 
Southv/est ,  and  from  the  middle  Mississippi  Valley  southeastv;a.rd, 

over 
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The  Federd  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  just  issued  its  annual 
report  for  the  1938  fiscal  year.,  .Translated  into  everyday  language that  is-- 
the  poriod  starting  July  1,  1937 ■ and: ending  June  30,  1938.  During  those  '  ' 
tv/elve  months  the  Corporation  "bought,  surpluses  of  41  different  farm  products 

at  a  total  cost  of  atout  48  million  dollars  Eggs,  "butter  and  other  dairy 

products,  cereals,  potatoes,  and  fruits  and  . vegeta'bles. ..  .those  were  some  of 
the  commodities  purchased.     If  you  could  have  collected  all  of  those  products 
in  one  place  and  v/eighed  them  the  scales  would  ha.ve  registered  1  "billion,  800 
million  pounds.      ,  ...  _  ;  ■ 

The  food  was  turned  over  to  State  e.gencies  for  distrilDution  to  people  ' 
on  relief.     The  report  of  the  PSCC  pointed  out  that  its  purchase  progrcjn  has 
two  aims — first,  to  protect  farm  prices  "by  reducing ,  surplus- supplies;  and 
second,  to  put  those  farm  surpluses  .on  tnu  tables  of  fajnilies  \iho  could  not 
afford  to  "buy  them,'  e.nd  thus  prevent  ws.ste.,  • -.  . 

One  piece  cf  the  Corporation's  work  is  much  too  recent  to  he  included 
in  the  printed  report.     The  Corporation  is  "buying  opples  in  New  England,  with 
the  idea  of  salvaging  some  of  the  crop  that  v/as  damaged  "by  the  great  storm'  of 
a  few  days  e-go . 

And  that  "brings  us  to  the  next  part  of  the  ]jepo,rtment  of  Agriculture's 
period  in  this  progrsjn.    Just  after  Bill  Crago  rings  these  chimes  you  v/ill 

hear  from  Bureau  of  iigricultui-al  Economics  men  v/no  are,  in  Boston  ready  to 

give  you  a  report  on  storm  dsjnage  to  agriculture  in  New  England. 
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A  radi^  t^.lk  liy  7/allace  Kadderly,  Chief,  R-.dio  Service,  ]Droadcast  i§g 
Thursday,  Octoher  6,  1938,  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  period 
of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  "by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
and  a  network  of  97  associated  radio  stations, 

-_oOo— 


Our  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  issued  this  morning 
it's  regular  monthly  sui'vey  of  insect  pest  damage  to  farm  crops. 

The  human  species  of  this  planet  of  ours  is  fighting  a  constant 

"ba-ttle  with  the  insect  soecios  a  hattle  in  which  the  scientists  of 

the  Bureau  of  Entoificlor.y  play  an  important  part  not  only  in  developing 

methods  for  insect  ccnt'-r  Z.,  hut  also  in  cooperating  with  local  agencies 
in  napping  out  '^.nd  cn,rryvng  forward  the  "  stra,te£::y " ,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
campaigns  that  put  those  control  methods  into  action.    And  a  part  of  the 
strategy  involves  knowledge  of  what  the  enemy  is  doing.    Here's  a  quick 
view  of  the  latest  information, 

G-r  as  shoppers; 

Heavy  egg  laying  in  certain  areas  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  in  the  Panhandle  of  Oklahoma, 


-Mormon  cricket 

This  years  control  progr,am  resulted  in  great  reduction  in  num- 
hers  of  this  insect  in  a  numher  of  large  areas.     Infested  area  in  Oregon, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  more  extensive  than  last  year. 

Japanese  "beetle ; 

A  general  increase  in  numhers  reported  from  northern  part  of 
the  infested  area  of  New  England;  nunhers  of  the  Jap  "beetle  helow  normal 
in  central  New  Jersey, 

Asi at i c        den  loetle : 

A  decided  increase  in  nurahers  in  northern  New  Jersey,  south- 
western Connecticut,  in  the  Philadelphia  area  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Washingtor,  D.  C, 


Heso" an  fly ; 

In  general  the  situation  is  not  serious.     However,  threatening 
populations  are  re>iorted  from  northern  Indiana,  northwestern  Ohio,  and 
southeastern  Pennsylvania, 

■>  Corn  ear  woi'm; 

Late  damage  reported  throixghout  the  Southeastern  and  East 
Central  States. 


Pall  armyworm; 

Very  serious  outbreaks  reported  from  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic, 
South  Atlantic,  and  Mississippi  Valley  States. 


(over) 
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Codling  moth: 

Heavy  infestation  in  Virginia. 

Potato  tubermoth  '  ' 

Damage  to  potatoes  is  reported  from'  North  Carolina  and 
Louisiana;  also  considerable  damage  "by  this  insect  to  tomatoes  in  California, 

Screvmorms : 

An  outhreak  reported  from  north-central  Illinois  and  damage 
also  reported  from  scattered  localities  in  the  west-central  part  of  that 
State. 

(Call  on  E.  J,  Howell  for  land  utilization  item.) 

EOWELL: 

There's  a  good  deal  going  on  today  and  the  rest  of  this  week  in 
conn.ection  with  use  of  land  resources  in  the  middle  west  and  the  North 
Central  States,     In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  holding 
rather  elaborate  dedication  ceremonies  at  three  of  these  projects,  one  in 
Michigan,  one  in  Illinois  and  one  in  Indiana.     These  projects  reflect  in 
miniature  what  is  "being  done  on  the  more  than  100  similar  projects  all  over 
the  co-untry.     The  first  of  these  dedication  ceremonies  is  being  held  today, 
at  the  Allegan  Land  Utilization  Project  in  southwestern  Michigan.    The  one 
in  Illinois  is  on  Saturday  at  the  Dixon  Springs  project  in  Pope  County,  that 
in  Indiana  is  on  Sunday  at  the  Bean  Blossom  project  in  Brovm  County.  All 
of  the  projects  represent  demonstrations  in  "better  use  of  land  resources;  At 
the  Michigan  and  Illinois  projects  the  Bureau  is  taking  out  of  agricultural 
production  land  tha,t  could  not  yield  a.  living  to  farmers  and  putting  it  into 
forests,  wildlife  refuges  and  recreation  areas,  and  in  Indiana  it  is  turning 
similar  land  to  profitable  use  as  a  10,000-acre  laboratory  in  which  experiments 
are  being  carried  on  that  may  bring  about  better  use  of  much  of  15  million 
acres  of  similar  If.uid  in  the  Southern  Corn  Belt, 


#  #  #  # 
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A  radio  talk  T?y  Morse  Solir.lDury,  Office  of  Information,  "broad- 
cast Mondr;^,  October  10,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  95  stations  associated  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

—  ooOoo — 

The  monthly  report  on  the  wool  situation  issued  today  "by  the 
Bureau  of  Ji^ricultural  Economics  says  that  the  mills  in  this  country 
will  probahly  use  more  wool  during  the  rest  of  this  year  than  they 
did  during  the  same  period  last  year.     There  appears  to  he  some 
improvement  in  general  husiness  conditions  and  stocks  of  manufactured 
woolens  are  rather  light.    Mill  activity  began  to  improve  a  little 
in  July  and  apparently  this  improvement  has  continued.     However,  for 
the  entire  year,  consumption  may  he  less  thrn  it  was  in  1937. 

The  average  farm  price  of  wool  on  September  15  was  just  a  little 
under  19  cents  a  pound.     This  was  nearly  a  cent  under  the  August  15 
average  and  more  than  12  cents  a  pound  below  the  average  price  on 
September  15  last  year.    However,  the  a.verage  price  for  gra.ded  wools 
in  Boston  was  little  changed  from  the  August  15  level. 

In  the  fifth  series  of  the  1938  London  auctions  -  from  Septem- 
ber 20  to  30  -  demand  for  spot  wool  was  good  and  prices  for  some  lines 
advanced.    Prices  on  the  Australian  markets  were  firm  during  September. 

Looking  aliead  to  January  first,  indications  are  that  wool  stocks 
may  not  be  any  larger  than  they  were  last  January  first,  if  the  mills 
keep  on  using  more  wools  and  imports  stay  reasonably  low. 
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Turning  to  Triple  A  news,  a  recent  estimate  of  wheat  exports 
throws  light  on  the  current  program  for  encouragir^  the  sale  of  American 
wheat  to  foreign  buyers.    Preliminary  reports  show  that  from  the  first  of 
July  through  the  end  of  August  about  31,000,000  bushels  of  our  wheat  was 
shipped  abroad.     That  figure  includes  wheat  shipped  in  the  form  of  flour. 

We'll  have  to  do  a  little  backtracking  to  find  out  just  what  this 
estimate  means  in  relation  to  the  export  program.     The  records  for  the 
past  few  years  show  that  American  farmers'  usual  share  in  v/orld  wheat  trade 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  million  bushels  a  year.     This  season, 
with  large  crops  in  most  of  the  wheat  ey.porting  countries,  many  of  those 
nations  took  special  steps  to  encourage  exports.     The  Triple  A  wheat 
export  program  was  begun  to  help  American  farmers  hold  their  share  of  the 
wheat  export  business.     Late  in  August  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  began  buying  wheat  and  reselling  it  at  a  lower  figure  to 
exporters  who  agreed  to  place  it  in  foreign  markets.    A  fev/  days  later, 
payments  vrere  offered  to  exporters  v;ho  sold  flour  for  shipment  abroad. 

These  aids  to  exporters,  of  course,  are  just  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  importrnt  thing  is  for  at  least  100,000,000  bushels  of  Ajnerican  wheat 
to  move  abroad,  whether  the  exports  have  any  connection  with  the  program 
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or  not.     The  estimate  that  31,000,000  bushels  v/ere  exported  duriric^'  the 
first  three  months  of  the  present  marketing  year  means  tho.t  the  goal 
of  the  export  progrnjn  has  been  almost  a  third  reached.    Figures  on  direct 
effects  of  the  program  show  that  through  the  end  of  September,  nearly 
14  million  bushels  of  wheat  had  been  sold  for  export  under  the  wheat 
and  flour  programs .  ' 

This  morning  Triple  A  officials  made  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
results  of  the,  1937  program  in  the  northeast —  the  area  made  up  of  ITew 
England,  Uew  York,  Ueu  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.     Operators  of  more 
th-an  150,000  farms  took  part  in  the  1937  .AAA.  program.     Cropland  on  those 
farms  -  totalled  about  10  l/2  million  acres.     That's  nearly  half  of  all 
the-  cropland  in  the  area.     Nearly  all  of  the  work  done  by  cooperating 
farmers  took  the  form,  of  im.proving  established  hay  and  pasture  land 
or  making  new  seedings  of  grasses  and  legumes.     Coopero.ting  farmers 
applied  m.ore  than  a  million  tons  of  lime  as  part  of  the  program.  That 
V7as  three  tines  the  ai"-iount  for  which  they  earned  payments  in  1936. 
They  used  twice  . as  much  superphosphate  as  they  did  under  the  progran  in 
the  earlier  year.    PajT.ients  earned  by  coopera.ting  farmers  came  to  about 
10  million  dollars.     That  sum  represented  part  of  the  cash  cost  of 
buying  lime,  fertilizer  and  seed.     The  average  payment  to  each  cooperating 
farmer,  after  the  costs  of  local  administration  were  taken  out,  amounted 
to  $61. 

__  0  

Late  this  morning  came  an  announcement  that  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  has  been  authorized  to  expa.nd  its  purchases  of 
surplus  butter.     The  total  that  can  be  bought  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  was  increased  from  52  to  90  million  pounds.     Thus  far  the  Corporation 
has  actually  purchased  about  12  million  pounds.     The  butter  which  it 
buys  is  distributed  through  state  agencies  to  people  on  relief. 
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F.  A.  Silc.ox, Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  has  taken  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  program  coordinatir^  the  work-  of  various  bureaus  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
fire  control  and  salvage  of  down  timber  in  New  England. 

Some  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  resulting  from  the 
recent  hurricane  may  be  gained  from  the  reports  of  State  Foresters 

indicating  that  four  billion  feet  of  timber  has  been  blown  down  most 

of  it  white  pine.     This  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  annual 
cut  of  timber  in  the  entire  Urdted  States. 

Every  possible  a.id  will  be  given  to  state  and  other  agencies  to 
avoid  serious  fires.    Also,  it  will  be  necessary  to  salvage  as  much 
of  the  down  timber  as  possible ,  which  in  some  cases  resembles  a  huge 
brush  pile. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  -vork  effectively  once  the  vdnd-blown 
trees  are  covered  with  snow  and  ice;   and  logs  left  in  the  woods  ajfter 
next  June  or  July  will  be  subject  to  severe  injury  from  insects  and 
blue  stain.     So,   the  salvaging  operations  are  urgent.      ,  . 


FABM  BUSINESS  MlWS 

A  radio  talk  by  Wallace  Kadderly,  Office  of  Information,  broadcast 
P/edn-esday,  October  12,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period, 
"National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  95  stations  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

 oOo  

Now  some  general  Department  of  Agriculture  news.     The  Triple-A  .  ... 
announced  today  that  farmers  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska  can  soon 
sell  some  wheat  to  the  government.     The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration \vill  buy  wheat  that's  eligible  for  a  1938  wheat  loan.  Recently, 
this  same  proposition  was  opened  up  to  farmers  in  spring  wheat  areas  and 
to  farmers  in  parts  of  Utah  and  Idaho, 

There  are  two  angles  to  the  government  wheat  purchases:     In  the 
first  place,  something  had  to  be  done  about  the  wheat  storage  problem  in 
the  loan  program,    A  good  many  farmers  who  were  eligible  to  receive  govern- 
ment wheat  loans  found  they  couldn't  get  the  loans  because  they  didn't  have 
adequate  storage  facilities.     In  some  cases,  the  elevators  and  warehouses 
had  not  made  their  space  available  for  loan-wheat.    At  any  rate,  the  loan 
program  couldn't  help  wheat  farmers  if  large  numbers  of  them  couldn't  get  the 
loans.    And  government  purchases,  at  the  loan  rate,  give  some  of  the  same 
results  as  a  loan  program. 

The  second  angle  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  government  purchases  of 
wheat  eligible  for  a  loan  fits  in  with  the  present  wheat  export  policy 
designed  to  help  this  country  maintain  its  share  of  the  world  wheat  trade. 
A  limited  program  of  government  wheat  buying  for  export  was  already  under 
way  when  plans  were  made  to  buy  loan  wheat — that  is,  wheat  eligible  for  loan. 

Here' s  some  information  on  progress  of  the  wheat  insurance  program. 
The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  reports  that  wheat  growers  in  six 
eastern  States  have  filed  seven  thousand  applications  for  wheat  crop 
insurance.    That's  the  figure  —  7,000  —  revealed  in  a  preliminary  check- 
up after  the  October  first  deadline  for  filing  applications  in  the  eastern 
States. 

These  are  the  six  States  reporting:    Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Now  York,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey.    Pennsylvania  led  with  3,466  applications. 
Eastern  farmers  are  applying  for  insurance  on  about  17  acres  per  farm,  and  arc 
asking  for  75  percent  coverage  rather  than  the  alternative,  50  percent.  The 
insurance  covers  all  unavoidable  losses. 

Looking  out  into  other  States  in  this  matter  of  crop  insurance: 

Twenty  States,  mainly  in  the  midwest  winter  wheat  area,  previously 
had  reported  180  thousand  applications.    The  deadline  for  receiving  applica- 
tion's in  those  states  was  August  31, 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  and  northwest  wheat  regions  farmers  can  apply  for 
wheat  crop  insurance  until  November  30. 

been  announced  for  the  spring  wheat  States. 
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Farm  Scien ce  and  Business  News 


■— "— ^   Broadcast  by  Wallace  Kadderly,  Radio  Service,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  portion,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Program,  Thursday, 
October  13,  1938. 
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Yesterday,  Secretary  Wallace  anno\inced  the  1939  program  of 
assistajice  that  will  he  given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a,gcncics 
to  individual  and  organized  farmers  in  the  southern  Great  Plains. 

The  1939  program  differs  somewhat  from  the  one  in  effect  last 
year  —  the  main  difference  being  that  in  1939  machinery  will  be  set  up 
for  advancing  Federal  aid  for  treatment  of  abandoned  lands  as  well  as 
occupied  lands.     This  new  phase  of  the  program  —  treating  abandoned 
lands  will  operate  through  soil  comservation  districts  —  through 
associations  that  are  empowered  by  State  law  to  acquire  interest  in  land 
for  conservation  purposes.     That  term  "interest  in  land"  means  either 
ownership  or  a  leasing  arrangement. 

The  abandoned  lands  in  the  past  have  been  the  starting  point  for 
much  blowing  which  has  spread  to  nearby  farms.     Soil  Conservation  districts 
or  associations  after  leasing  abandoned  lands  may  now  obtain  Federal 
assistance  in  co.rrying  out  protective  measures. 

Three  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  afjencies  have 
cooperated  in  working  out  unified  programs  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains  — 
and  each  of  the  three  will  contribute  to  the  unified  1939  program. 

The  AAA  is  one  of  them.    Under  the  terms  of  the  1939  AAA  program 
for  the  Southern  Plains  the  districts  and  associations  may  qualify  as 

participants           and  all  benefit  payments  for  protection  of  leased, 

abandoned  lands  will  go  to  the  organizations  that  hold  the  leases. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  will  cooperate  by  making  available 
to  the  districts  or  associations  technical  assistance,  use  of  equipment 
(insofar  as  it  is  available)  and  certain  seed  and  planting  stock. 

Then,  the  third  agency  is  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Because 
the  di stricts  and  association s  will  not  receive  their  payments  from  the  AAA 
in  time  to  do  the  necessary  work  to  prevent  blowing  next  spring.  Secretary 
Wallace,  has  authorized  the  FSA  to  make  loans  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
expected  AAA  payment.     These  loans  will  be  secured  by  assignment  of  the 
payments  to  the  FSA.     These  90^  loans  apply  to  districts  and  associations. 
Individuals  who  wish  to  do  so  may  obtain  similar  loans  from  FSA  up  to 
60  percent  of  expected    payments  from  AAA. 

Here  is  another  element  in  the  1939  plan  for  wind  erosion  control 
in  the  Southern  Great  Plains.     As  a  part  of  the  long-time  program  to  bring 
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o,"bout  the  necessary  economic  adjustments  and  the  conservation  of  the 
land  resources  of  this  region,  the  Departncnt  of  Agriculture  is  iioxi 
purchasing  sulDmarginal  lands  that  have  "become  severely  dajnaged.  When 
these  lands  havQ.  TD.e'on  sta'bilized"  and  rcstoi'ed  ^to  grass,  thoy.  will 
ho  made  available  for  grazing  mainly  to-  resident  farm  operators  v/hosc 
farm  plants  arc  noT7  too  snail  to  permit  a  proper  system  of  faming. 


The  Triple-A  this  morning  arinounccd  three  surplus-conriodity 
purchase  prograns  '.vhich  the  Federal  Surplus  Connoditics  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  car r;^^  out. 

The -Corporation  is  authorized  to  "buy  surplus  cane  sirup  in 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alahana,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

It  may  iDuy  surplus  topped  "beets  grown  for  canning  in  the  late 
■producing  States.    .  • 

And  it  is  authorized  to  "buy  surplus  topped  carrots  in  late 
producing  States. 

/         The  purchase  programs  aim  at  improving  lorices  to  producers 
"by  removing  parts  of  the  surpluses  that  depress  prices.     The  food  "bought 
will  "be  diGtri"butcd  through  State  welfare  agencies  to  persons  on  relief. 


V-'  y        FARM  SCIENCE  AND  BUSINESS  NEWS  5i 

Broadcast  "by  Wallace  Kadderly,  Office  of  Information,  Wednesday,  S 
October  19,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  '  - 
and  Home  Program. 
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This  is  the  day  for  the  weather  and  crop  summary  issued  every  Wednesday 

morning  by  the  Weather  Bureau.     The  news  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  hardly 

any  change  from  last  week,  with  practically  the  whole  country  continuing  warm 
and  most  of  it  continuing  dry.     And  that  i_s  unusual.     In  a  country  as  spreading 
this  one,   sharp  contrasts  are  the  rule  with  frequent  changes  in  the  picture. 
But  nearly  everywhere  except  in  the  far  Northwest,  mid-October  temperatures 
i.'.-e  averaging  away  above  normal- — 10  to  15  degrees  above  normal  in  much  of  the 
l^ortheast,  with  many  weather  stations  reporting  new  .highs  for  one  or  more  dates, 
and  a  pretty  general  absence  of  frosty  weather  or  need  for  winter  clothing. 

Warm  days  have  been  fine  for  cotton  picking  and  corn  husking,  but  not 
nearly  so  good  for  fall  planted  grains.    Much  of  the  country  is  getting  decidedly 
droughty.     Soil  is  too  dry  for  fall  ploughing  in  many  areas  and  some  grain  has 
been  planted  in  dry  ground  in  hopes  of  rain.    Where  there  have  been  good  local 
showers,  the  warm  fall  weather  has  favored  grov;th  and  ripening  of  late  crops 

and  has  helped  the  fall  plantings,   too.     The  Texas  Panhandle  is  a  bright  spot  

v.dth  the  best  fall  moisture  supply  in  10  years. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  Great  Divide.  That  certainly  is  emphasized 
as  we  look  at  the  rainfall  map  of  the  last  week  —  to  see  rains  and  snows  ivest 
of  the  Rockies;  dry  weather  to  the  East. 

Southerners  have  alviays  used  corn  meal  and  corn  grits  as  food  staples  

in  other  parts  of  the  countr^^,  not  so  commonly.     This  ^vinter,  ground  corn  for 
tasty  hot  breads  and  puddings,  corn  pone,  and  mushes,  hot,  cold,  and  fried, 
will  have  wider  distribution.     The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has 
just  asked  for  bids  for  corn  meal  and  grits  to  be  distributed  to  families  on 
relief.     Bidders  will  have  to  agree  to  buy  enough  1937  corn  to  replace  the 
milled  corn  they  sell.     This  is  to  help  the  market  for  old  corn  on  which 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  have  been  called.    Also  to  encourage  house- 
v.-ives  elsewhere  to  learn  how  to  make  as  good  use  of  ground  corn  as  they  do  in 
Dixie. 
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TAm  SCIEliCE  AM)  BUSIi^SS  MS 

Broadcast  "by  T^al!!  ace  L.  Kadderly,  Office  of  Information, 
Thursday,  October  20,  1938,  in  the  Tepartment  of  Agriculture 
period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Program. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  making 
a  nation-wide,  urgent  appeal  to  all  non-resident  owners  of  timbered 
land  in  the  New  England  hurricane  area- ■ • •  an  appeal  that  these  non- 
resident owners  give  immediate  permission  for  fire  control  work  to 
be  done  on  their  property. 

Here  is  the  situation:  That  hurricane  a  month  ago  felled  about 
4  billion  feet  of  timber.     The  trees  lie  so  thickly  upon  the  ground 
that  a  fire  sweeping  through  them  would  take  'everything  in  its  path. 
Recent  warm  weather  has  increased  this  fire  hazard.     To  prevent  such 
a  disaster,   State  and  local  agencies  are  vrorking  day  and  night  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  WPA  and  CCC  in  an  effort 
to  constr^ict  protective  fire  lanes.    But  no  TJPA  or  CCC  work  can  be  done 
on  private  land  withoiat  the  consent  of  the  ovmor.     Forest  Service  offi- 
cials say  that  these  protective  lanes  must  be  constructed  in  all  blown- 
down  timber;  that  any  single  piece  of  land  left  unprotected  v.ill  not 
only  be  in  jeopardy  itself,  but  will  endanger  the  land  of  many  others. 

Therefore,  the  Forest  Service  urges  all  iiOn- resident  ovmers  of 
timber  land  in  the  Kew  England  hurricane  area  to  send  permission  for 
this  fire  prevention  work  immediately  to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Emergency  office  in  the  Federal  Building,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts... 
The  address  is  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Emergency  Office,  Federal 
Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  under  certain  fruit  fly 
regulations.     Lee  A-  Strong,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  announced  today  that  the  regulations  now  govern- 
ing shipment  of  Hawaiian  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  mainln,nd  will 
be  modified...  effective  November  first. 

Scientists  at  field  stations  of  this  bureau  have  been  carrying 
on  experimental  work  to  find  out  if  immature  stages  of  the  Mediterranean 
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fruit  fly  and  the  melon  fly  can  "be  destroyed.     The  scientists  in  charge 
of  this  experimental  work  found  that  it  can  he  done....  the  immature 
stages  of  these  flies  can  be  destroyed  hy  exposure  to  heat  or  cold  under 
controlled  conditions.    As  a  result  of  these  findings  provision  v/ill  he 
made  —  effective  Novemher  first  —  for  the  shipment  to  the  mainland  of 
Hawaiian  fruits  and  vegetables  treated  in  that  territory  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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